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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Anecdotes of Painting ta England ; with some 
Account of the Principal Artisis ; and fiet- 
dental Notes on other Arts; collected by 
the late Mr. George Vertue ; Digested and 
published from his Griginal MSS. by the 
Honourable Horace Watporr; with 
considerable Additions, by the [everend 
James Datraway. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 
368. John Major. 
Tue reign of his late majesty was in every 
respect distinguished for the promotion of the 
fine arts. It was in it that a royal aca- 
demy was founded ; that encouragement was 
given to a West, a Wilson, and a Rey- 
nolds; and although in Italy, France, Spain, 
Holland, and Flanders, the biography of 
painters was voluminous, we had only a few 
scattered notices of our native or adopted 
artists until they were embodied by Mr. 
Walpole. It is true that Vertue, the en- 
graver, had devoted more than forty years of 
his life to collecting materials for the work ; 
hed mixed with the most eminent painters of 
his tine; corresponded with every person 
likely to give him information on the subject; 
visited every collection of paintings, 
and displayed an astonishing degree of in- 
dustry and perseverance in accumulating 
information, which, however, he did not 
live to complete. His MSS., forming about 
forty volumes, fell jnto the hands of Mr: 
alpole, who did them justice, and pub- 
lshed the Anecdotes of Painting in England. 
Walpole’s work, though excellent, was not 
completey“and a new and improved edition | 
of it has long been called for. This will 


| by Walpole were not always taken from the 
| best authorities, or executed in the best man- 
iner. Mr. Dallaway, on the contrary, has 
‘been at great pains in seeking out original 
| pictures, and in having his engravings faith- 
ful copies of them ; he has also extended the 
humber very considerably, and has engaged 
several of the most eminent arusts to execute 
them in the best manner. 

It is intended to complete this work, (which 
it is ucknowledved musi ever be a standard 
book and has led to the advancement of the 
aits,) in five volumes. The first volume is 
now before us, and at a time when the spirit 
of enterprise is so dormant, we congratulate 
both Mr. Dallaway and his publisher, Mr. 
Major, on their liberality and spirit in pro- 
ducing a work of so splendid a character and 
so wontly of the fine arts. The present volume 
contains fourteen engravings on copper, and 
six on wood, all admirably executed. The 
second volume will be equally rich in embel- 
lishments, including a portrait of Rubens, by 
Mr. J. ff. Robiusen, from the rare original, 
in the collection of his Majesty; also the 
Arundel poystraits, from the collection & 
Worksop Biguei, which have mever before 
béen.engrayed“. 

Of the extent of Mr, Dallaway’s literary Ta- 
bours in this work, the volume before us will 
perhaps scarcely enable us to judge, as they 
will, no doubt, increase in pic portion as we 





| Ainong the early patrons of the arts in kng- 
| land, Walpole notices Henry Ili., and Mr. 
D. observes, that— 

‘The unbounded hberality of this sore- 
reicn fo lis favourites, Was, in one instance 
at least, applied with a profusion emulous of 
his own; and curious evidence Low 
muci he encouraged the magnili 
chitecture ; in those whom he prtronice d and 
enricnued. Pauline le Peyvere was the stew- 
ard of his household, to wnaom he made enor- 
mous grants both of land and money. ‘This 
courtier built, at Toddington, in Bedford- 
shire, a castellated house, which with vast ex- 
tent, apartiuents covered with lead, opchards, 
and gardens, excited universal wonder, “ ut 
intuentibus admirationem parturictit,” says 
M. Paris, (p 821,) who adds, that he spent 
more than a hundred shillings in every week 
dusing the buildii:z; and that the wages of 
certain of the artifieers, amounted to ten 
marks in the same space of time. Some of 
the most s:mptuous parts of cathedral and 
convenutual churches in different parts of Eng- 
sJand, in fact, a new and most beautiful style 
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of Gotlne originated, and reached perfection, 
’ . © ° ’ . 
during the loug reign of Henry IIT. So ur- 
pent “as ius want of money, that he was 
forced fo pawn and sel! the jewels with which 
he had enricled the shrine of St. Edward, to 
tue pape's lepate.’ = - 
It is not merely in additional netes, criti- 





approach the present period ; however, his ad- 
ditions are considerable, and as they are en- | 
closed within brackets, they do not interfere | 
with the original text. We miglit, and when | 
the work is fu:ther advanced, we probably | 





how be furnished by Mr. Dallaway, who, | 
availing himself of the additional information | 
a lapse of more than half a century has sup- | 
plied, has expanded the narrative where it | 
was loo concise, furnished minch valuable | 
critica information, and completed the out- | 
a” alpole mere methodically. In the | 
ae at Work, painting formed almost the | 
““Vinswwe subject, aud the sister 
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may, be induced to give an analysis of it, , 
but, at present, we shall merely select a few 

extracts from the additions made by Mr. | 
Dallaway. Aliuding to Vertue’s attempt to | 
prove that painting existed im England before | 
the restoration of it in Italy, by Cimabuo, | 
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ca!, historical, and biographical, that the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Dallaway’s edition consists, 
for he has appended to each chapter some 
admirable critical reimarks on the painters 
aud painting of the period to which it re- 
lates; although kis modesty makes lim ab- 
stain from giving a peremptory or decisive 
Opinio concerning any ambiguous or disputed 
point, unless where he is supported by the 
judgment of others on which he can rely. 
Intending, however, to resume this volume, 
we shall, for the present, conclude with Mr. 


Dallaway’s observatious on the state of do- 
mestic arehitecture during the reign of Henry 
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pantry ; ceming with an entrie within, by the | 


wall of the buttrie ; the pastrie house and the 
larder annexed to the khechyn. Then dyvide 
the logeinges by the circuit of the quadrivial 
courte, and let the gate-house be Opposite, or 
against, the hall doore; not directly, but the 
hill doore standyng abase of the gate-house, 
in the middle of the front enteringe into the 
place. Let the prevye-chamber be annexed 
to the great chamber of estate, with other 
chambers necessary for the buildinge; so 
that many of the chambers may have a pros- 
pecte into the chapell.” The antiquary who 
divestigates the ground plot of many of these 
‘arge mansions in their present ruined state, 


will tind this description to be exactly cor-_ 


respondent, particularly at Cowdray. 


dor style was the introduction of gate-houses, 
bay-windows, and quadrangular areas, of 


which castles constructed for defence could | 
Of these component parts of the | 


not admit. 
palaces and mansions of this age, some ac- 
count may be allowed. As to their materials, 
freestone or brick, they seem to have depend- 
ed entirely upon the greater facility with 
which they might be acquired, and they were 
not unfrequently mixed. Trevisi and Lol- 
bein introduced both terra cotta, or moulded 
brick-work, for rich ornaments and medal- 
lions, or bas-reliefs fixed against the walls: 
plaster-work laid ower the brick wall, and 
sometimes painted, as at Nonsuch, and square 
bricks of two colours, hithly glazed and 
Maced in diagonal lines, as at Layer Marney. 


lhe chimnies were clustered and composed | 


of columns, twisted or wrought in patterns, 
with heads or capitals embossed with the 
cognizance of the founder, as at Thornbury 
Castle and Weolterton Manor House, the 
subjects of the vignettes engraved on wood, 
and annexed to this chapter. 

* Gateways were considered as a great fea- 
ture in all these edifices, and constructed 
with most expensive ornament. That at 
Whitehall, before mentioned, as having been 
designed by Holbein, was composed of square 
glazed bricks of different colours, over which 
were appended four large circular medallions 
of busts, now preserved at Hatfield Peverel, 
Herts. It contained several apartments. 
but the most remarkable was the “little stu- 
dy, called the new library,” in which [Holbein 
was accustomed to employ himself in his art, 
and the courtiers to sit for their portraits. It 
was probably in this chamber, that the ad- 
venture took place which Mr. W. repeated, 
as having been omitted by none of his bio- 
giaphers. The gateways at Hampton Court 
and Woolterton afford similar specimens. 

‘Of bay-windows, and the capricious va- 
riety in their first formation, some observa- 
tlons occur. 

‘A bay-window, in common acceptation, 


means simply a projecting window between | 


two buttresses, (a space anciently termed a 
bay of building,) and frequently placed at the 
end of the mansion. They were invented a 
century, at least, before the Tudor age; in 
which they were usually composed of divi- 
sions made by right angles and semicircles 
placed alternately, as may be seen in the 


buildings of King Henry VIII., at Windsor, 
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the ceiling to the floor, and were of a more 
simple and régular form. The use to which 
they were applied, appears from a MS. in the 
Herald's College, relating to a feast given by 
Henry VII., in the hall of Richmond Palace. 
* Avaynst that his grace had supped; the 
hall was dressed and ecodlie to be seen, and 
a rich cup boo:d sett thercup in a bay-window 
of ix or x stages and haunces of hight, fur- 
nissed and fulftiled with plate of gold, sylver, 
and regilte.” As an interior decofation, 
carved wainscotting generally of oak in pan- 
nels, was introduced into halls, and with 
greater nicety, both of design and execution, 


}into parlours and presence chambers ; there 
‘Avery principal innovation in theearly Tu- | 


was an abundance of cyphers, cognizances, 
chimeras, and mottoes. These ornaments 
prevailed in the splendid castles built in 
France, about the age of Francis I., and were 
called Boisseries. Allin, Monumens Iranc. 


T.i., p. 20.—The hall and other chambers of | 


the dilapidated mansion of the Lords La 


| Warre, at Halnacre, Sussex, still retain some 


singularly curious specimens. 

‘The area, or court, was quadrangular : 
and, besides the great staircase near the hall, 
| there were several exangular towers contain- 

ing others. These usually occurred in each 
angle of the great court; and, exceeding the 
roof in height, gave a very picturesque effect 
to the whole pile of building, and grouped 
with the masses of the lofty and richly orna- 


mented chimnies,’ 
( To be continued. ) 


‘ 
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Lules from the German. 
crart, B.A. 12mo. pp. 304. London, 
1326. Longman and Co.  Fdinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd. Glasgow, Robertson 
and Co. 

E.NGuisn literature has, within the last few 

years, been enriched with many translations 

from the German, particularly works of fic- 
tion, in which some of the most popular au- 
thors have exercised their pens; the field is, 
however, by no means exhausted, but leaves 
ample room for future gleaners or reapers to 
gather arich harvest. The volume before us 
contains nine tales; the first, which occupies 
nearly half the volume, is from the pen of 

Hoffman; it is entitled Madame de Scuden, 

and avery interesting tale itis. From Schil- 

ler, the Shakspeare of Germany, there is one 
tale, and two by the eccentric Jean Paul 

Richter. J.a Fontaine has one, and the 

patriot and poet, Charles Korner, furnishes a 

treat in two admirable tales; these, with 

two by Langbein, of a lighter character, make 
up the volume. The whole, we think, are ge- 
nerally well selected, and the translation spi- 
rited. By the by, some years ago we had 
the German Theatre, which, extravagantly 
absurd and outrageously sentimental as the 
plays were, succeeded : now, we think, the 

German Novelist would be a much better 

speculation, and although the present is not 

a favourable season for publishing, yet a 

work of this sort, if well done, would, we are 

sure, be attractive. Until, however, such 

a work is completed, we shall feel grateful 

to gentlemen hke Mr. Holcraft, fur giving 


By Ricuarp Hor- 











Se a a 
and at Thornbury Castle. Those at the up- | us portions of German tales like those befire 
per end of the great halls were brought from | us. We shall now give two of them, 


specimens, selecting, for our own conven. 
ence, the shortest, though we can confident 
recommend the others as equally, and Derhes 
mere interesting; the first is the Harp " 
tale, favouring the belief in Spirits, by They. 
dore Charles Korner :-— " 
‘The sceretary and his young wife had net 
yet passed the spring days of their honer. 
moon—no selfish motives, no transitory jp. 
clinations had united them ; a warm and lone 
proved affection was the seal of their uniog 
Karly had they known cach other, but Sel 
ners’ unprovided condition forced him to de. 


fer the accouplishnient of his wishes, 4, 


length he received his appointment, and o- 
the following Sunday he conducted home hj 
affectionate Josephina as his wife. After th, 
long irksome days of congratulation and f, 
mily feasting were over, the young couple 
coud at last enjoy the peaceful evening un. 
disturbed by the presence of any third per- 
son. Plans of future life, Sellner’s flute and 
Josephina’s harp, filled up the hours whieh 
to them secmed to flit but too quickly away, 
and they hai cd the deep and perfect uniscn 
of their tones, as a friendly presage of futue 
days of happiness. One evening, they had 
been long amusing themselves with their inv. 
sic, when Josephina began to complain of 
head-ache. She had concealed frem he 
anxious husband an attack which she had 
had in the morning, and what was at firsta 
very trifling fever, had, on account of the 
weakness of her nerves, been greatly increased 
by the excitement of the music, and the con- 
sequent straining of her feelings :—she con- 
cealed it no longer, and Sellner, full of ant- 
iety, sent for a physician. He came, treated 
the matter as a trifle, and promised a com- 
plete recovery on the morrow. a 
‘But after a very restless night, in which 
she raved continually, the physician found 
the poor Josephina labouring under all the 
symptoms of a nervous fever. Ile tried every 
mean, yet Josephina’s disease grew datly 
worse.—Sellner was inagony. On the muti 
day, Josephina felt that her tender nerves 
could no longer endure the disease,—the 
physician, too, had previously acquainte 
Selluer of it. She foresaw her last hour was 
at hand, and with quiet resignation " 
awaited her destiny. “ My dearest a 
ward,” said she, to her husband, while ste 
pressed him for the last time to her bene, 
“with deep sorrow I quit this world 
found thee, and the greatest earthly co. 
upon thy bosom, yet, though I must tae 
ger be happy in thy arins, yet aga 
love shall hover around thee as a guar As 
spirit until we meet again 1D heaven i. 
she said this, she fell back and softly wl 
rest. It was about nine in the evenits: 
NW hat Sellner suffered was inexpressibs “4 
contended long with life—sorrow hac . 
stroved his health, and when after many ee 
confinement he again rose, be had no 100e' 
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brooded over his loss, and visibly } 
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ts 
left Josephina s room in the same situation in 
which if was before her death. | pon the ta- 
ble still lay the materials 


the harp stood silent and unmoved in the | 


comer. Every evening S ner entered this 
canctuary of his love, flute, and 
breathed in melancholy tones his long.ng 
after his dear loved shia -. 
pus, lost in the dreams of fa: yu se 
hina’s chamber. A clear mo mn-light nicht 
wooed him to the open window, and from the 


‘ 
LOOK his 


Jose- 


rT, 
ry if 


of her work ; and | 


| his dissolution was at hand, though the pny- 
' siciran would not allow it. 
le. Once he stood | 


} 
| 


neighbouring castle-tower the watchman call- | 
ed the ninth hour; when ailofa sudden, the | 


harp, as if moved by the soft breath of a spi- 
rit, sounded in uuison with his tones. Deep- 
ly affected he laid down his flute, and the 
harp also ceased to sound, Ile now com- 
menced with a trembling frame Josephina’s 
favourite air, and londer aad more powerful 


. ‘8 ; | 
the harp sounded its notes, uniting its tones | 


in the most perfect unison with his. He 
sank down in joyful ecstacy upon the ground, 
stretched forth his arms to embrace the be- 
loved shadow, and instantly he felt himself as 
if breathed upon by the warm breath of 
spring, whilst a pale glimmering light floated 
around him. 
“ [ know thee hallowed shade of my sainted 
Josephina. Thou saidst thou wouldest sur- 


round me with thy love, thou hast kept thy | 


word. I feel thy breath, [ fecl thy kisses on 
my lips, I feel myself embraced by thy glori- 


fied spirit.” With deepest feclings of delight | 


he again seized his flute, and again the harp 
sounded ; but always softer and softer, till at 
length its whispering tones died away.  Sell- 
ner's whole frame was powerfully roused by 
the spiritual visitation of this evening,—rest- 
less, he threw himself upon his bed, and the 
whispering of the harp ever recurred to him 
in his heated dreams. Late and exhausted 
with the phantoms of the night he awoke, 
felt his whole frame strongly affected, and a 
voice plainly spoke within him, expressing, 
as he thought, his immediate dissolution, and 
announcing the victory of the soul over the 
body, With restless desire he waited for the 
evening, and with eager hopes repaired to the 
chamber of Josephina, Already had he suc- 
ceeded in lulling himself with his flute into 
quet dreams, when the ninth hour struck, 
and scarce had the last sound of the clock 
ceased to vibrate, when the harp began again 
softly to sound, till at last it thrilled in full: 
armonious chords. When his flute was sk 
lent, the magie also ceased. The pale glim- 
mering light, too, floated over him, and iu 
his ecstacy, he could only ery, ‘ Josephina, 
Sosephina, take me to thy affectionate bo- 
som | The tones of the harp at this mo- 
ioe, gary with sighs, became softer and 
‘T, until at length its whispers lost them- 
‘eves in long tremulous chords. Still more 
oes ep yasttated than ever by the occur- 
tr hie —— s+ ar i ie pl tottered b ick 
fed at — is furtitul servant was terri- 
is Rodties appearance, and went in spite ot 
sician — pt ibition, in search of the phy- 
he shiv Peay also the old friend of Sellner. 
Stack - — ound hit und ra very severe 
kind oh ever, accompanied with the same 
‘ans 7) Mptoms that had attended Jose- 
rlna’s Ulness, hot 


at much worse in decree. 


Deeply inspired he cried out, | 


The fever ‘reased considerably throughout 


| 
the melt, during which he continually raved | 
of Josephina and the harp. In the morning | 
he became quieter, because the struggle was 
over, and he felt more and more platnly that 


The patient then 
related what had happened to him upon the 
two evenings, and all the cold reasoning of 
his sceptical friend could not draw him from 





his opinion. <As the evening approached, he 
became still weaker, and begged at last with 
a trembling voice, that he might be carried 


ito Jlosephina’s room. It was done. In 
leen distress he looked around. saluted eact 
Geey istress he looked around, saiuted each 
swect recollection with a silent tear, and 


spoke, with undoubting firmness, of the ninth 
hour as the time of his death. The decisive 


moment approached, he ordered all to retire | 


after he had taken farewell of them, except 
the physician, who insisted at all events on re 
maining. At length the ninth hour sent 
down its hollow sound from the castle-tower ; 
Sellner’s countenance became illuminated, 
and a deep emotion glowed once more upon 
his pale features.  Josephina,” cried he, as 
ifactuated by divine inspiration. ‘ Josephina, 


greet me yet once more on my departure, 


| 





| 





that [ may know thou art near me, and may 
overcome death by the power of thy love.” 
At this moment the harp, as if by magic 
power, began to pour forth its powerful 
chords, like songs of triumph, and then a 


'wlimmering light floated round the dying 


Sellner.” “I come, I come,” cried he, and 
sank back, struggling with life. Softer and 
softer sounded the notes of the harp, while a 
last remnant of bodily strength once more 
raised Sellner up, and, at the same moment, 
the strings of the harp snapped asunder, as 
iftorn by the hand of a spirit. The physi- 
cian trembled in every limb, pressed to his 
heart the departed Sellner, who now, in spite 
of the last struggle, lay with closed eyes, as 
if in a soft slumber, and in deep agitation left 
the house. Many a year elapsed ere he 
could eradicate the remembrance of that hour 
from his heart, and he allowed a profound si- 
lence to rest over the last moments of his 
friend, till at length, in a moment of confi- 


| Sharaeless and notorious « 


leg,” 
} 


or “that three all the world over is a 
ucky number.” Alas! he was not at a loss to 
find wise saws and proverbs, as an excuse for 
a fourth, fifth, aud even a sixth flask. 

‘The mother, sisters, and brothers, with 
whom he resided, had the mortification of 
secing him return home almost every night, 
perfectly mtoxicated. Their most urgent re- 
monstrances were fruitless, and they began to 
think that his drunkenness was incurable. 
Laura, Bonnard’s sweetheart, thought so too, 
for after innumerable quarrels, a complete 
breach was at length made between the two 
lovers, who, indeed, were alinost as much as 
betrothed. 

‘From that moment he sank deepar. fe 
had, uatil this time, from a respect to Laura, 
maintained at least the outward appearance 
of good manners, but now he became a 
lrunkard. No wight 


IPUDAaL! 


| passed, that he had not a scutie with watch- 


men, or slept off his intoxication mn a round- 
house. His health thereby began visibly to 
be injured, and his fortune to melt away. In 
short, he was upon the brink of ruin. 

‘Two of bis friends, who, although they 
often drank with him, always kept themselves 
within the bounds of moderation, were much 
grieved at lus conduct, and resolved to re- 
claim the drinker, by a method not the most 
common in the world. With this view, they 
ane evening accompanied Bonnard to a pub- 
lic wine-cellar, and appeared in particularly 
Bonnard’s favourite Hoch- 
hcimer was calfed for, and they encouraged 


ae ci 
Hh SpITits. 


/ him to qua{fas much of it as he hked, and 


that was no small dose. le drank himself 
into the clouds. 

‘Towards midnight, the two friends began 
to yawn, shut their eyes, and seemed to fall 
asleep. Bonnard was delighted, for he could 
now drink another flask without being re- 
proved by them. Before, however, he had 
finished it, intoxication reached its highest 
pitch, and he at length fell, deprived of rea- 
son, into a sound and death-like sleep. 

‘J1is friends instantly started up frgm thew 


pretended slumber, shook and jogged him, 


dence, he communicated the occurrences of | 
now called in a surgeon, who was wating in 


that evening to some friends, at the same 
time showed them the harp, which he had 
kept as a remembrance of the departed.’ 

The next tale we shall select is by A. FP. E. 
Lanebein, and 1s entitled the Broken Leg :-- 

‘ Bonnard ap) 
Where, before mid-day, a 
able man, bat after dinner, 
Ing, he was not always precisely so. 


pradent and amui- 


In fact, 
he was a true son of the ancient Germans, so 
often reproached for a love of drinking, and 
knew no greater enjoyment than that of sing- 
ng amidst convivial friends, the inspiring 
: of * Eniov the charm of Tife,” © With 
laurel crown the towing | lin emp- 
tying out a tiask of good old Hochleimer, as 


ali accompaniment. fed 


7) Y 
son 


owl, ans 


liad he been satist 
with one flask, nobody would have had a 
right to say aught against him, especially as 
his income permitted it; but one flask ever 
and anon called for another, coupled with the 
proverb, ‘* that a man cannot stand apon one 


' . ° _ °° 
and to their great joy, found that he exhi- 
bited no symptoms of wakefulness. By a 
sizn which was previously agreed upon, they 


the adjoining apartment. He immediately 
entered, bringing with him splints and other 
implements for a broken leg, and soon laced 


“up the right limb of the sleeper, as tightly as 


eared at all time, and every | 


and in the even- 


if it had been most dangerously fractured. 
Upon this they sprinkled water upon Tis 
face, and gave a fearful thundering cry. 

‘The sleep yr started up—seized iustantiy 


' ' . aan 
his leg which the splints squeezed, and wisli- 


| 





ed to rise from the chair; his friends, how- 
ever, held hin fast, crying out, “ Unfortunate 
man! stir not—you have received a danger 
ous contusion. We had scarcely faten asleep 
till attempting to go down stairs, you fell, 
broke your leg, and fainted. Upon that we 
awakened, raised you up, and caused you to 
be dressed. In Heaven's name! stir not for 
your life! We have ordered a litter, and it 
will be here immediately to carry you home.” 

‘Bonnard was delirious ;—his faney mag- 
nified the pressure of the splints to the pain 
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of a real broken limb, and never once 1ma- 
gining that he was deceived, permitted Inm- 
self to be borne home lamenting. 

‘There, his family received him, as was 
concerted, wit: tears and wailings For four 
weeks he continued to be visited by the sur- 
geon, who kept his leg squeezed into a case, 
so that he could not move himseif, nor 
entertain a suspic ion of his own perfect 
health. So long an NpMsonmMent Was un- 
bearable ;—he cursed wine as the cause of 
his misfortunes, and made a solemn vow 
never to get drunk in future. 

‘ At the expiration of a month, the surgeon 
informed him the cure was completed. 
went as if upon eggs to save his broken lex, 
and his first walk was to the house of his 
sweetheart, whom he anxiously entreated to 


oT aE 


even 


forget the past, and once more to reinstate | 


him ain her affections. She promised both, 
on condition of a temperate year’s probation, 
I¥e kept it manfully, and then became the 
husband of iis Luura, and continued during 
the course of his life, an orderly respectable 
man, Who never, at any one time, drauk more 
than he could carry. 

* After several years, Bonnard, for the first 
time, discovered the trick that had been play- 
ed upon him; he thanked his friends hear- 
tly for it, and began once imore to tread 
firmly on his right leg, the straining of which 
he hed always until then mo.st carefully 
avoided.’ 





MR. RAE WILSON’S TRAVELS. 
(Continued fiom p 209) 

Mr. Wrrson states that, flagrant crimes 
rarely o curin Sweden. ‘ Not a single execu- 
tion,’ says he, ‘I was told, had taken place in 
Gothenburg fur 24 years. An affair, however, 
attended with circumstances of marked atroci- 
ty, took place just before I arrived, that excited 
a more than ordinary degree of interest. The 
history of it is shortly this: a Danish vessel, 
the De Fran Metta, was borrded and _ plun- 
dered by some ruffians, who had long been 
notorious for their bad conduct, and, in 
truth, held to be a pest to that part of the 
coast where they lived. At this time their 
acts of outrage and violence exceeded those 
of any previous period. In addition to their 
committing robbery, they attacked and board- 
ed a vessel which they not only plundered, 
but they barbarously murdered two men and 
a boy, who formed the crew. On the crime 
being discovered, the whole country to a man 
turned out to hunt up the authors of these 
Licody deeds, and completely encircled the 
spot to which they had fled tor refuge. On 
being discovered, they were apprehended 
and taken to Gothenburg, and brought to 
ttial before a court of assize. This leads to 
an observation, that it is laid down as a fun- 
damental principle in the criminal code of 
this country, that in cases of murder vo proof 
of > circumstantial nature is admitted as suf- 
ficient for inflicting capital punishment; and, 
of course, hearsay must be of still less au- 
thority, This can only proceed on two 
grounds; namely, the full confessicn of the 
criminal himself, or on positive evidence of 
the crime having been actually seen as com- 
mitted. Should this not happen, he is con 
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fined in gaol; where it often occurs that the 
horrors of a guilty conscience prompt him to 
confess his crime, and thus satisfy the ends 
of public justice. The ringleader here first 
admitted tie full extent of his guilt, and 
showed the greatest inark of contrition. He 
was mermitted to address tie people on Sun- 
day from the window of his prison, in a hind 
of sermon, which, it is said, was delivered 
with great sincerity and devotion. The other 
two confessed thei: criminality at the distance 
of three months afterwards, and all were led 
out for execution. Tie mode of punishment 
was as follows: their right hands were first 
cut off, and immediately afterwards their 
heads; when their bodies, with the clothes, 
were stretched out horizontally on three dif- 
ferent wheels, attached each to the top ofa 
pole, about ten fect in height. The heads 
and hands were nailed on separate poles of 
similar height. This execution took place 
about ten English miles to the south of 
Gothenburg, near the side of the road ; and 
the mangled remains will be thus exhibited 
in terrovem till they drop, from the effects of 
the elements. It is only necessary to ob- ; 
serve further, that these muserable men sa- 
erificed their lives for the comnnission ofan act 
of piracy and murder, which, as it had never 


/ occurred in the memory of the oldest inha- 


bitant, had naturally excited universal herror 
and indignation in the minds of the Swedes. 
One woman, having been convicted of con- 
cealing some of the plundered articles, which 
amounted, by the Swedish law, to an act of 
theft, was ‘‘ fined to pay the treble of their 
value in three divisions, between the king 
and crown, the county, and complainant; to 
sit one day in her parish church m penance ; 
or, for want of means to pay the fine, to be 
scourged with eleven pair of lashes, three 
reckoned to each pair.” On this subject I 
shall only remark, that the more immediately 
punishment is inflicted after the commission 
of a crime, the greater justice and utility will 
be the consequence. Punishments promptly 
executed are more useful from the considera- 
tion, that the smaller the interval of delay 
that arises between the punishmentand crime, 
the stronger and more impressive will be the 
association of the two ideas of crime and 
punishment ; so that these may be consi- 
dered, one as the cause and the other as the 
necessary and unavoidable effect. It ap- 
pears, therefore, expedient that punishment, 
but more especially for criminal acts, such 
as those in the present case, marked by cir- 
cumstances of a peculiarly atrocious nature, 
should quickly follow; since a delay of pu- 
hishment must have the effect of being con- 
sidered more as a terrific sight in the minds 
of the multitude, than the consequence of a 
crime, the horror of which should contribute 
to augment the idea of punishment. Among 
the regulations of police there is one that 
extends to animals; namely, dogs and cats. 
A regular officer superintends them, who ts 
called the Rackara. Without his express 
permission, which may be obtained for the 
trifling sum of 1s. 8d., and on condition of 
the animal being muzzled, no dog is allowed 
to be seen on the streets from July 15th to 
August 1th, This person is also considered 


! rerson who touches them, since no other 
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to be of so much importance as to be applied 
to when either dogs or cats happen to dic 
since it is a part of his office to remove ther,’ 
On this point it may be remarked, that the 
Swedes either appear to be extreinely super. 
Stutzous, or ay prehensive ot the eects of 
envenomed saliva coming in contact with the 

nan the Rackara will attempt even to come, 
near the animals when they are dead,’ , 

At Trollhatta, in Sweden, Mr. Wilson ob. 
served that great mortality prevailed amon> 
the children, in consequence of binding and 
swaddiing the infants, and he observes, egy. 
rectly, that in countrics where the childrey 
are most loosely dressed, they thrive the bess, 
On this subject he appends a curious note: 

‘A calculation has been made that chil. 
dren in Britain ere most healthy when borg 
in the mouths of January, February, aud 
March, ; 

‘The following curious edict, passed in 
Germany during the time of Joseph ITL., to 
restrain females from the use of stays, as in- 
jurious to their constitutions: ** Whereas the 
dangerous consequences arising from the use 
of stays are universally acknowledged to im. 
pair the health and impede the growth of the 
fair sex; when, on the contrary, the suppres- 
sion of that part of their dress cannot cut be 
effectual in strengthening their constitution, 
and above all, in rendering them more fruit 
ful in the marriage state: we hereby enact, 
that in all orphan houses, nunferies, and 
other places set apart for tue public educa- 
tion of young girls, no stays of any kind 
whatever shall be made use of or encouraged 
from henceforth ; and it is hereby further 
intimated to all masters and mistresses of 
academies and boarding schovls, that any 
girls wearing stays shall not be received ox 
countenanced in such schools. We also will 
and command, that it be enjoined to the 
College of Physicians, that a dissertation, 
adapted to every one’s capacity, be forthwith 
composed, showing how materially the growtlh 
of children of the female sex is injured by 
the use of stays, for the better information ol 
parents and schoolmasters who wish to pro- 
cure a handsome shape to their children or 
pupils, as also all those who are not neh 
enough to alter the stays in proportion to 
the growth of their children, or neglect the 
means to do so. The above dissertation shiall 
be distributed gratis; the more so, as whole 
nations, unacquainted with the use of stays, 
bring up a race of children remarkable ‘0! 
the healthiest constitution.” ’ 

Of Frederickshall, Mr. Wilson gives 4 
cood account, as well as a picturesque hnigt 
In this town, which contains a population of 
four thousand persons, there are only four 
attornies and two medical men :— 

‘The Enclish costume appears most pre- 
valent among the natives. The dress of é 
males, especially about the head, 1s differen 
from those in Sweden; and the lower order 
of both sexes walk about without o* 
.tockings, like the natives of the heath-co” 
vered mountains of Scotia, and wear a stripe 
drugget dress. Many of tiem attain “4 
age; and it is mentioned as remarkable, iY? 
at an entertainment given to Christian 
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on their visit here, there 
. . — : A 
wore four married persons, peasants, Wao 
i rrily danced before their majesties, aud of 
merrily dé 


¥ },. ree wo 
whom none were under ong hundred years 





| 


ald. All, too, lived several years afterwards; | 


rat their longevity extended far beyond 
the period prescribed by the snags who 
avers, that “ the days of our years are three- 
<oore and ten; and if by reason of strength 
“ rscore years, yet Is their strength 
labour,” &c. This protracted age must, lam 
strongly inclined to think, be attributed 
chiely to that temperance and moderation 
iy all things which it 3s our duty to observe, 
and is so highly conducive to the powers of 
both mind and body, ensures tranquillity of 
soul, is the best guardian ot youth, and sup- 
port of old age. It is not, indeed, long since 
] was informed, as a proof of the powerful 
argument in support of this cardinal virtue, 
that one-half of those Quakers born in Ame- 
rica attain the age of forty-seven ; whereas, 
of the general population of the city of Lon- 
don, one-half that are born only live 2§ years! 
Among the Quakers one in ten arrives at 
eighty years of age, and, of the population 
of London, one in forty. 
¢ « Observe 
The rule of nottoo much, by temperance taught, 
in what thou eat’st and drink’st; seeking from 
thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight.” 


sO tl 


they be fou 


‘Jews are prohibited from taking up a 
residence in this town. The castle is also 
appropriated for slaves, whose punishment 
is in proportion to the nature and extent of 
their offence. I saw several of the criminals 
proceeding from it, and passing along streets 
to the public works where they are employed. 
Their dress is a close-bodied coat, small- 
clothes of a brown, and another coat ofa 
white colour, coarse, and without sleeves, 
and a white worsted night-cap: iron rings 
were attached to their legs. During the pe- 
nod of the Romans, indeed, we find that 
Slaves were distinguished by their wearing a 
particular dress, consisting of a darkish co- 
lour; hence the term vestis servilis. Some 
of them had iron collars, with a piece of iron 
in an upright form attached to them, about 
one foot in length and an inch in thickness, 
with the view of distinguishing them as in- 
corngible offenders, and who had been con- 
demned to slavery during life. Among other 
regulations it is enacted, that in case of a 
Person repeating an act of theft three times, 
he is liable to be punished as a slave during 
the same number of years. The services of 
any of these persons may be claimed by the 
invabitants of the place, on paying twelve 
‘killings daily, one-fourth part of which is 
‘et aside as a fund for their general mainte- 
nance. J observed each party guarded by a 
Soldier carrying a loaded pistol; and many 
ofthem had in their hand small articles for 
sale, of their own workmanship. At this 
depot, if it may be so called, there were two 
hundred in captivity at the time 1 was at 
Frederickshall.’ 

Mr, Wilson proceeded to Norway, and 
describes Christiania at lencth. He says :— 


‘ 4 . ; . 9 » @ . ‘ 
As my Stay at Christiania happened fo | the friends, which Is often made In money, 
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| of seeing what is called Norwegian genteel | the men, have a healthy and masculine ap- 
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society, since most of the nobility and gentry | pearance, not unlike the brawny iahabitants 
of the heath covered. mountains of Scotia. 


retire to their country seats for the summer 
months: however, | had the formal parties 
during the winter season described to me ; 


-and one custom, which appeared highly lu- 


dicrous, I cannot forbear mentioning When 
a guest enters a saloon, where the company 


Jroorne to the Swedes. 


is assembled, the servant in waiting is not | 
contented, as in England, to call his name | 


and title aloud, but uses a speaking trumpet, | 


as on board of ship during a storm, through 
which it is announced forma!ly, so that no 
part of the name or high sounding title may 
be lost to any one in the crowd. Music 
seems to be the favourite amusement; and 
most of the young folks of both sexes are 
performers on several instruments, and also 
sing. At the only party to which L was in- 
vited duriug my visit here, I heard a little 
boy of thirteen years of age sing several songs 
with a very sweet voice, and accompany 
himself with great precision on the piano, 
although he had never received any instruc- 
tions; but his talent and natural inclination 
had taught him to overcome, without any 
assistance, those difficulties from which many 
of our young ladies and gentlemen shrink in 
despair. Qur national air of ** God save the 
king,” which the Norwegians sing with creat 
enthusiasm, is adapted to words given in the 
appendix. 

‘The evening's entertainment concluded 
with a supper, which was as substantial in 
quantity and quality as could be set, in this 


The lower classes are dirty in their appear- 
ance and inferior in point of dress and clean- 
Men wear coats of a 
coarse dark brown cloth, and boots; and 
women a drugget dress, and white handker- 
chief. Some we a three-cornered handker- 
chief over their head, so as to hide their hair, 
which is in general bushy and not attractive ; 
and others bind up their cheeks with a hand- 


| kerchief, as if afHicted with the tooth-ache ; 


'while not a few wear black silk caps, tied 


| straw bonnets. 
’ 
| 
} 





under the chin; further, many have no head- 
dress at all: dresses of British manufacture 
are, however, preferred by most women of the 
higher classes of life, as also white and black 


‘The natives are extremely polite, not only 
to strangers, but to each other. Men are iu 
the constant practice of taking off their hats 
on meeting in the street, and with great for- 
mality. The natives, on the whole, are frank, 
hospitable, and temperate. Separated by 
mountains from other nations, they appear to 
be kept iu a certain degree of ignorance, and 
uncontaminated by the vices and bad exam- 
ples of crowded cities, which have been so 
appositely called by a distinguished dignitary 
ot the church the ‘* graves of mankind, the 


There are numerous beggars in the streets, 


| 
| nurseries of vice, and hot-beds of corruption.” 
} 


whom the police do nut notice; and it was 


| more extraordinary, from the circumstance 


country, before a party of ploughmen of the | . Su 
or Norwegian towns I had hitherto visited.’ 


keenest appetite, and under which, in fact, 
the table appeared absohutely to groan. Huge 


' pieces of roast meat, smoking hot, formed the 


principal dish ; there were, besides, black 


cocks of immense size, called in the language | 


of the country, as has been betore observed, 
Jjader ; a large pudding, a great quantity of 
rich pastry, and all kinds of sweetmeats, The 


hospitality was actually overwhelming: every | 


person was supplied most bountifully ; and 
the master and mistress of the house showed 
their hospitality, which reminded me of old 
Caledonia, by pressing their guests with such 
assiduity, that, although they are unable to 
eat more, tlicir plates are heaped. As all 
who are at table rise simultaneously, there 
is, of course, no separation of the sexes, as 
in England, on such occasions. Such en- 
tertainments, | would remark, at a late hour 
of the night, cannot fail to be injurious to 
the constitution. It must be allowed, that 
we are all inclined to eat more, nay, double 
the quantity, that nature requires. Suppers 
may not be considered bad if we have not 
dined ; but restless nights and _ frightful 
dreams will inevitably follow when these are 
taken after beuntiful dinners, aud they are 
too often followed by apoplexy. 

‘[ shall here allude briefly to the costuine 
and manners of both sexes in Norway. In 
the first place, it may be observed, that the 
females are supposed to possess a superiority 
over those of Sweden, and are married at an 
earlier period of life than the men. On this 
occasion the parties receive presents from all 


eo 


| 


9¢ during summer, | had little opportunity i clothes, and provisions. The women, like | 


SS sen 


that I had not observed any in those Swedish 


In Norway there are some peculiar amuse- 
ments on midsummer-day :— 

‘On midsummer-day great rejoicings took 
place; the houses were adorned with branches 
of trees, and flowers and may-poles were 
erected in all the villages, decorated with 
ribbons, flowers, and other devices. Early in 
the morning carts, loaded with branches and 
flowers, were brought into town, and during 
the whole day there was an unusual bustle 
and appearance of festivity. In the after- 
noon | observed a crowd of men, women, 
and children, leave town in the same direc- 
tion, and had the curiosity to follow them. 
They proceeded to a hill, about a mile to the 
north of it, where [ found a vast number of 
| people had collected. At the top of the hill 

two large poles were fixed, with one end in 
| the ground, and planks laid across at the top, 
giving it exactly the appearance of an Eng- 
lish gibbet; and nothing was more natural 
for an Englishman than to suppose that the 
multitude had assembled to witness the exe- 
cution of some unhappy criminal. This, 
however, was not the case, as [ soon disco- 
vered, on there being placed two tar barrels 
on the platform, which were instantly lighted. 
The moment this was done corresponding 
fires were suddenly seen in a great blaze on 
all the surrounding hills, and loud reiterated 
shouts from the assemblage expressed their 
satisfaction on the accomplishment of this 
favourite object. Booths of branches were 
erected in great numbers at the bottom of 
the hill, a regimental band played national 
airs and tunes to those who danced, refresh- 
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ments were offered for sale in every direc- Ephesus ; 


tron, and the most heartfelt glee took pos- | 


session of the whole assembly ; in short, there 
appeared more charms in their leaping about, 
rough manners, and homespun finery, than 
in all the dress, splendour, and studied graces 
of the first ball-room. This scene of laughter 


and enjoyment continued during the whole | 


night, and every one who could walk, or even 
limp with a crutchy and had not been de- 


tained by most important duties at home, | 


came to the field to witness this ancient na- 
tional ceremony, so that the town was for 
some hours completely deserted. Some of- 
livers of police were walking about to pre- 
vent disturbances, but I did not hear of their 
having been obliged to act.’ 


MODIRN 





LIVES OF ANCIENT 
ARCHIIECTS. 
(Continued from p. 235.) 

As the magnificence of the temple of Diana, 
at Ephesus, has been proverbial, and but lit- 
tie is known of that celebrated structure, we 
think that the following account of it canuot 
fail to be generally interesting :— 

‘This temple was situated out of Ephesus, 
ina marshy place, at the foot of a hill; such 
situations being considered by the ancients 
as least exposed to eartiaquakes. 
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but it did not remain lonc, as 
k:rostratus set fire to it, to render his mame 
immortal. From the same motive, a ceurtier 
of Charles V. threw his father and himself 
from the church of St. Peter in the Vatican: 
to acquire fame, Democritus put out his eyes, 
if such a thing is possible, and laughed; He- 
raclitus cried for the same purpose, and Dio- 
genes lived in atub. If we were to take an 
account of all the follies cominitted by men 
to render their names famous, that of Eros- 
tratus was not the most absurd. The Ephe- 
sians forbade his name. ever to be pro- 
nounced ; which surely was the very way to 
immortalize him. It is said, that Alexander 
the Great, who, by his false idea of glory, 
produced so much evil, wished to rebuild the 
temple at his own expense, on condition that 
his name alone should form the inscription, 
The Ephesians rejected his offer with cour- 
tesy, replying, that it was not consistent for 


the vod Alexander to erect a monument to a 


| ° * 
1 goddess, 


—Eee ee 


pense of forming the drains siust have been | 


great, as the stone used for that purpose ex 
hausted all the quarries i the 
These conduits and quarries are 
fag a labyrinth. To remedy any inconveni- 
ence which might arise froin damp, they 
very judiciously placed under the foundations 


ry) 
‘ave 
The 


expense of rebuilding the 


itemple was afterwards defrayed out of the | 


public money ; and it was made much more 
mavnificent than before, under the direction 
of the architect Cheiromocrates, or Dino- 
crates: and thus good was produced from 
the folly of Erostratus, who burnt it with the 
same feeling of vanity that induced the Ephe- 


slabs to re-erect it: and he claims some 


ithanks for not having destroyed the city en- 


country. | 
now taken 


strata of charcoal, and then strata of wood. | 
Vitruvius says, that its figure was octastyle | 


dipteral ; that is, on all the four sides, there 
was a double portico of columns, eight of 
which were seen in front. All 
which have been made of it by Menestiier, 
Perrault, Fischer, and Aulisio, are imper- 
fect, and litde conformable to the descrip- 
tions handed down to us. The ruins are still 
seen, but no klea of its orivinal form can be 
obtamed. The best description is that by 
the Marchese Polen, which is to be found in 
an essay of the Acadeiny of Cortona. The 
ascent to the portico was by ten steps :—Vi- 
truvius had not then given his rules why they 
should be ofan uneven number. The length 
of the portico was 398 feet, and its width, 
10°, The Intercolumuiations were two dia- 
metess and a quarter: the length of the cell 
245 feet, and its width, 63. At one extre- 


the designs 


nity was a niche, im which was a statue of 


thre godade 3S. 
with 127 
the Tonic order, sixty feet high: thirty-seven 
of which were the citt of as many kines, and 
were exquisitely worked, 


The temple was ornamented 


Amone these, one 
by the celebrated Scopas was the most ad- 
° i 

mired. A small statue of ebony, represent- 
ing Diana, which some fanatic or impostor 
had said had fallen furnished 
the occasion fer raising this temple, to the 
construction and embellishment of which all 
Asia Minor contributed with the most fervent 
This creat work was in hand for twe 
hundred years, and was finished by Deme- 
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rom heavey,. 


zeal. 


servant of Diane. aud by Paonius of 


columns of fine Partan marble of 


consumed, 


tirely ; or provinees and kingdoms, a3 some 
conquerors have done. But it is seareely 
possible to imagine how a fire could consume 
an edifice of stone: itis possible, however, 
that the roof, and rooms within it, 
might be of timber; and these, teagether with 
ithe sacred utensils, would consequently be 
We may aiso admit, that the 
burning timbers might have fallen on some of 
the capitals, and broken them, as well as dis- 
coloured the marble; but even this would 
not render the rebuilding requisite, or alter 
the plan: thoy therefore only cleaned the 
marbies, repaired the columns, and new 
roofed it. Jt is thus we can exptain how the 
people of Enhesus were capable of restoring 
that structure, to which so many cities and 
kines had contributed. This superb editice 
was destroyed by the barbarians in the third 
and fourth centuries. \fany of its finest or- 
naments now adorn the mosques at Constan- 
tinople.’ 

It is really dificult to imagine how Fros- 
tratus contrived to set fire to such an edilice 
at all, even admitting that the roof was tim- 
ber: it must have been a work of dithculty, 
and one that would require, we should ima- 
gie, several accomplices to eflect it. It 
could hardly have been done without a con- 
Sicle 


some 


rable stock of combustibles. 

Phere is a very good deserption of the 
Parthenon, to which are added several excel- 
lent notes; but important as this structure Is, 
it has been so freqnently deseribed, that we 
shall pass hy it. The account of the build- 
Ings at Balbeck and Palmyra, in the third 
chapter, 1s also very fail and satisfactory. 


Tie remainder of this book is oceupied by 
; : : 
the Jtoman architects, the latest of whom 
} 1 
here spec canly reeorded, a Niron, tine ta 
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second book introduces us to the architects 
of the middie ages. ‘The greatest man of 
the time, Cassiodorus, secretary of state to 
Theodoric, was well acquainted with archi. 
tecture. Ile designed every sort of edifice, 
drew them and coloured them, with equal 
facility. It is thought that he acted as arehj. 
tect to divers considerable buildings, among 
Waich [others] to the monastery erected at 
his expens’, near Squillace, his country, 
where he retired to pass the last years of his 
life in tranquillity, giving a fine example to 
disgraced ministers of state, who are gene. 
rally wanting in philosophy. The works of 
Cassiodorus abound with excellent precepts 
in architecture. It was by his advice, that 
the prudent queen Amatesunta, daughter of 
Theodoric, patronized science and the fine 
arts, with which she was desirous that her 
consort, Atalaricus, should be acquainted, 
It is clear that the Goths were not the au- 
thors of the architecture called Gothic. The 
Goths and barbarians, who over-ran Italy, 
had not any characteristic architecture, either 
zood or bad. They brought with them nei- 
ther architects, painters, nor poets: they 
were all soldiers ; and when fixed in Italy, 
employed Italian artists : but as in that coun- 
try good taste was much on the decline, it 
now became more debased, notwithstanding 
the efforts made hy the Goths to revive it” — 
In this part of the work, much information 
will be found relative to Italian edifices in 
the Gotico-Tedeseo style ; and, at the end of 
this book, is a useful summary of the pro- 
ervess of Gothic architecture in this country, 
added by the translator. We now arrive at 
the period of the restoration of ancient archi- 
tecture—or rather of the ancient orders, by 
brunelleschi and his successors. We say 
the restoration of the orders only, because 
the principles adopted by the Kalian archi- 
tects are, im many respects, quite opposed to 
those of the ancients; and it is_ singular 
enouch, that while the former affect to de- 
spise the style of the middle ages as barba- 
rous, they have adopted many of its essenual 
characteristics. Indeed, there is hardly a 
thought or conceit for which a precedent 
might not be found in the edifices of that 
country. The raze for innovation led them 
into the most pucrile extravagances ; hence 
the barbarous affectation of pediments mutl- 
lated or twisted into every possible shape ;— 
half-pediments, columns stilted upon pedes- 
tals, spiral flutings, twisted columns, broken 
1] fluted pilasters, Xe. And even 


entabdlatures, 


| where we perceive none of these lieentious 


freaks, the architecture being chiefly en @ 
nligue, we discover very little of the grandeur 
of the antiene. It has been as unfortunate 
for the art, as it is singular in itself, that while 
the Italian architeets were so ambitious © 
originality, and so lavish of ornament, they 
quite overlooked that species of originality 
which depends more upon arrangement than 
detail, and paid little rezard to that eflect 
which results from the tasteful arrangement 
of a few harmonious and beautiful feature’. 
Vith the portico of the Pantheon betore 
eves, the Roman arehitects made the fagaee 
{ their churches an assemblage of [itll ¢ 
ru isters stuck against the walls 
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1 have, in this: respect, pursued the most 
is routine. Italian architecture, 
however, has its merits: it will be found to 
assess some useful and graceful Inventions ; 
this is, we think, particularly the case with 
their compositions of rusticated work, which 
frequently display a simplicity and grandeur 
which we look for in vain in their other 
designs. Still it must be acknowledged, that 
{scldom beautiful, the buildings of Italy are 
often highly picturesque. 

~ ¢Jtalian architecture does not resemble the 
Grecian, any mere than it does the Gothic : 
indeed, the magnificent remains in- the 
('ampo Vaccino show us, that the Homans 
themselves departed from the rules laid down 
my their great masters, to whom they were 
indebted for all that constituted the decora- 
tive parts of architecture; for the orders, 
their arrangement, and their essential mem- 
bers. Sinee the revival of art, architecture 
has affected too much ornameut, instead of a 
simplicity of manner so much to be ad- 
mired. The grand error that architects have 
fallen into, is the introduction of so much va- 
riety, or rather redundancy. Ornament 
should always result from expediency, pos- 
sess some positive intention, and be applied 
sparingly. --* When Greek architecture is 
thoroughly understood, our edifices will not 
enly be less expensive in their construction, 
but more beautiful and more creditable to 
the artists themselves, as well as to the whole 
nation. Italy may justly be said to possess 
not only the most sumptuous, but the most 
perfect buildings in Europe or the world, 
amd her architecture is superior to that of any 
other nation; but her superiority is more re- 
lative than entire. It is the superiority of 
those who have one eye over the totally 
blind. With regret, it must be acknow- 
ledged, she has not, in better days, made use 
of all the advantages she possesses.’ 

That we do not exactly coincide in the 
whole of the above passage will be evident, 
from some of our foregoing observations. 
We think, however, that Milizia is very phi- 
losophical and candid for an Italian, in ad- 
initting the superiority of the Grecian style. 
Ofthe French school, he has avowedly form- 
ed his opinion from the Mansards, Perraults, 
and Blondels ; but of late years, the French 
have been ultra-classical in their taste, and 
affected great severity of style. Even the 
Italians have become much more chaste in 
their designs. 
me the additional lives are those of 

vderart, Preti, and Miazzi, with those of 
T. or two recent English architects, Sir R. 
; aylor, Sir W, Chambers, Wyatt, &c. We 
mee, another edition will aflord the 

tor an opportunity of extending this 
woe of the original work. These 
rourably a, we think, fail of being fa- 
dane dite cat vec , for they contain an abun- 
‘ge wah Re ecnnacnage The work would 
Dilipaien sage e one to illustrate, either with 
lhewtan bs views of buildings ; and would 
, - form a most useful and entertaining 
, Pion to every tourist in Italy. It 
‘ = fh _ rved, too, that the inde x forms 
CUll ntly arranged ( atalornue ot pear- 
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try, besides a number of others. Indepen- 
dently of the additions and. notes, one great 
advantage of this translation is, that the mea- 
surements are given in English feet. In 
point of style, there are some defects, and 
one or two expressions have struck us as be- 
ing not a little odd. We had nearly forgot- 
ten to remark, that immediately after the lite 
of Scamozzi, the author gives a parallel of the 
diflerent orders, as practised by several of the 
most eminent Italian architects. 





Recollections of a Pedestrian. By the Au- 
thor of the Journal of an Evwile. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 950. London, 1826. Saun- 
ders and Ottley. 

Wiatever difference of opinion, as Domi- 

nie Sampson says, may prevail as to the merits 

of the vehicular, equestrian, or pedestrian 
mode of travelling, we believe few persons will 
deny that the latter affords the best means of 
obtaining correct, and even minute, informa- 
tton, as to the country and people which are 
the subject of investigation. The pedestrian 
can select his own course, and diverge to the 
right or left at his leisure, as convenience or 
inclination may dictate; he can take his 
ease at what inn he likes, and thus, by hav- 
ing in his power to choose his company, ac- 
quire an acquaintance with all grades of so- 
ciety, their habits, customs, &c.: we are, 


however, pre-supposing that the pedestrian 


ee 





possesse . not only atalent, but an eager de- 
sire for observation, and has the means of 
gratifying it;—such 1s evidently the author 
of the work before us, whose Journal of an 
exile has made him very favourably known 
to the public. 

The Recolleetions of a Pedestrian are well 


written, and coutain some very admirable | 


and well-drawn pictures of society, inter- 
spersed with numerous interesting narratives 
and anecdotes of real life, related with much 
pathos and spirit; that some of the scenes 
are also imaginary, will rather enhance than 
diminish the value of the work, in which 
fiction is clothed ina garb so attractive. The 
author can be grave or facetious, as the sub- 
ject may require, and he is at all times en- 
gaging. The scene of the pedcstrian’s tra- 
vels is France, and he deseribes the peculia- 
rities of the several towns and provinces in 
which he travelled with such anecdotes or 
events as they are associated with; thus, 
when he comes to Toulon, he gives the foi- 
lowing notice of Bonaparte :— 

‘Toulon has become famous in history as 
having been the spot upon which a certain 
lieutenant of artillery first made himself 


known, during its occupation by the English. | 


His behaviour, during that period, afterwards 
recommended him to more particular notice, 
as a man well qualified to execute bloody 
and unrelenting projects. I bad determined 
upon making some inquiries respecting the 
events which had oecurred during the siege, 
and having a letter to deliver to a gentleman 
to whom [ had been recommended, | pro- 
ceeded to his house, which stood not far from 
the Cours. 

‘He was at home, received me with much 
politens SS, and requested that [ would dine 
With him that day. 


REVIEW. 


I did so, and met two | 


247 


| or three persons. After dinner, our conver- 
| sation turned upon the death of Bonaparte, 
i which had taken place not a very lony time 
| before. An old man, who was one of the 
| company, said, ** When I knew Napoleon, 
at the tune he was hving near Toulon, | lit- 
tle thought that I khuew the future hing of 
France.” 

‘* Did you know him intimately?” I 
| asked. 

‘** No sir, no; it was difficult to do that. 
Ife was always cold and reserved, and there 
was something in his eye that made one feel 
uneasy in his company. Besides, he appear- 
ed to be constantly ruminating upon seme 
project: and I well remember that when the 
news of the approach of our army arrived, at 
the time that Toulon was occupied by the 
English, he seemed to become every day 
more restless. And then the army caine, 
and Salicetti got him appointed chef de bre- 
gade; and when he put on his uniform, I 
saw him smile, and heard him mutter, ‘ My 
destiny is commencing.’ He was a brave 
fellow, but not too merciful; for, when he 
entered Toulon, the day the English troops 
evacuated it, he had the streets swept with 
cannon, and down he marched his brigade 
first to the quay; and when I got there with 
my men, a terrible sight it was; for there 
were the ships blazinz, and women and chil- 
dren screaming and imploring merey, and to 
be taken on board the boats, and then two 
powder ships, which had been set en fire, 
blew up with a tremendous roar, and the 
whole harbour looked like purgatory, with 
the door devils struggling upon the water, 
and the trumpets and drums sounding, and 
the houses on fire, and the eries of terror and 
rage which we heard all around! Ma fir! I 
‘thought, too, that that young chef de brigade 
looked as if he was just in his element, for he 
was just as cool and calm among it all as if 
he had been at a skirmish in the college of 
| Brienne. 

‘* When the yvovernmeut changed, he 
was arrested at Nice, (whither he had re- 
tired,) as a Terrorist; but he was soon re- 
leased, and I never heard of, or saw bin 
again, ull he was the general of the Ltaliu 
army. J was a jittle confounded when | 
/found myself afterwards taking an oath of 
| fidelity to him. Mais, ma foi! | had rather 
be where Iam, with a yood glass of wine, 
than have been Emperor of France, and now 
lying in my grave.” 

‘The retiection, if not one which did credit 
to my informant, as an ambitious or enter- 
prizing man, at least proved his philosophy ; 
and had the subject of it been as inditlerent 
‘to fame and power as his ancient acquaimt- 
hance, Eurepe might, perhaps, have beeo 
“now at peace with the republic of France ; 
the Duke of Wellington plain Sir Arthur 
| Wellesley ; Waterloo a nameless village ; 

Venice, a free state; and the rider of the 
whirl-wind—the director of the storm him- 
self, an elderly contented cotfee-drinking in- 
valid. Such is destiny! such is the influence 








of one mighty sleepless spirit, which feels its 


own force! Like the proud vessel which, 
compared to the vast and yawning abyss 
around her, is as a speck, an atom, yet, by 
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the skill of those within her, 
and winds subservient to her course. 
The author evic lently poss 
and refiecting mind, an d the advantage of 
this is clearly manifested on numero 
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‘The fair attracts a creat 
people from all quarters, and is held in a 
large field near the Rhone, called St. Mag- 
dalen’s-meadow. There are also shops and 
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of ninees of amusement. At the extre- 
| dow is a small chapel dedi- 


pO WwseEes Cy 


concourse of. 
hls colleagues sat, 


ee) 
ho had been expelled and yp; 48s. 
t! 12 ait ir- P ie ce still remain ed “it 
faced, however, and disficured by e 
heads both of ie painted figures, 

: ulptur ) 
off. The 


“cans, 
} 


ered 3 and 


al] t i® 


nd thos e 
re, having been cut Out oO; struc 
table at which the president mes 
was placed just below jt. 
and, casting my eyes downwards upon the 
floor, | saw that I was standing upon the fla: 
grave-stone of a sainted abbot, who, I think, 
fuit des grands yceur, if he had 
risen up into the midst of his ancient chapel 
‘IT was interrnpted in the hasty glance | 
as taking of these objects by the resident, 


| 
cnaaciel have 


| C halher, turning to the man who sat on his 


eated to the immaculate Conc > sion. It is 
small, meh jess indeed then many of the 
wooden calés whieh surround it, and those 
who wis) to offer up tucir prayers at it, kneel 
liticrn thn ey 

1 did not happen to be present at the 
fair, but was informed that it was a very 
unusing, animated scene. The Rhone is 

nail ho Se 4a 
covered with ail sorts of barks. The master 
of that wih i rl = fy t vitit t' t ’ ry by 
Hiring apistol,and receives as a reward asheep, 
whose skin, fastencd to the mast-heud, and 
surrounded by streainers, announs his tri- | 


that of Jason— 


Heros Ausonius potitur, spolioguc su 
&e. 


erbus,”” 


‘A short time before the onening of the 
necting, the prefect of the department ar- 


th an eseort of gendarmes; he is 


, 


es Lory Fee none her ¢h 
{ avout ~ 290 for his expen @S DY thie 


rives W 


‘* 
ahiowe 


town, On the evening precedins the day 
appointed, he goes out attended by the 
escort and toreh-bearers,and passing through 
the town and upon the meadow, proclanns 
to the sound of trampets the permission to 


vy Y! yr Pan. : ’ e °° 

commenee. The following day a high mass 
} e ” ~ . 

and the image of St. M 


—ee 
is colebrated, mena 


’ . ’ . ° 
len, the patreness of the dav, is carried 
‘ . 
In pro 19N) £11e@ coninsion hegins: 
’ ~ ] ‘aa 
peome of all the provinces are shufted toge- 
a aie : . a . 
tier 11} t 1! () ¢)} nt COs tUullif lik , pack 
! ’ 
ot card 1} | the ef are as oa re} Y dialeets and 
, ] 1 } r ey . YS 
patois a iC ind the Tower of Babel 
4 ° | 
Amone t provincial cities of France 
lye "AG + e) : ’ : hint } 
there was not one¢ per Ss, in Pricing the 
revolutionary iuryv raved more violent!v than 
t avons, and our pedestrian gives an ad- 
as } } ‘ ¥ } } ee ' } 
122 lescmption Of the horrors ot tiat 
, ! oe 1, ’ : 
Perica, pared tO AIM 4 Levye-witnhess: we 
] yin < » eet et) Da i { { \ PL) I | ‘ larb _—— 
‘ } : ? . 
a iii O Merv Willeadi Tan ro rteeroon 


eS , ware 4 Vive Challe rl ire 
J Ld de SoG 2S a (pei did whl h tlic 
forn eturmmed by a laugh, and tie latter by 
( riin moustac i's, cy YT}? y t! : br tt 


TYE wily upon the ¢ 
‘ : 
‘¢ ’ _ - . ’ 
’ in) } rocious a counteuance as 
( is 10 
fe ? | T ? y 
‘Wire this: taking pla [had a few 
' 
iQ) CNS ( t scl lity to exa 1} 1e { it? } 
— 7 
a «,*# + . " 
I V' C:} ' 1S Bligh. m as SAL a t eC ta ate Va 
. ' 9} 
2 ™ +} + i 
Wham f ir ey; 1,t oft f O mate eC Wa ( bleh Liisi, 
Be . j - ’ 7 ' 
me presi ent, on “aca side o: hiin sat another 
A} — 7 ee 
gava -loo ¥TUInAY Aiithetnree ail e 


§ of feathers upon 
;, and a small axe, 

. 
suspended by a tri- 
riband. The room in which T was, 
ipel of the Convent of Fran- 


? } 
hanging to their necks 


ri ht, and saying, ** Come, come, Legends, 
le t’s to business! as Iam president I'H speak 

Coma, tell the people what you have 
done for them, and we'll make all the rest 
do so, and th: vy who has Ss nothing to say } r 
thie mselves— why, vamtou 
hung at his breas eh! 

‘“ Ay, ay,” re lie d Legendre, with a nod 
and a vrin, and thena half frow n, half leer, 
at my father, the National there shall speal ak 
for himself. 1 erhaps he’s fitter to sit he: 
than [ am, for I have done very little for the 
people ” 

‘tie then rose, and cried out, ** The com. 
missioners of the sovereign people call upon 
all those who are present to say in what they 
have shown their zeal for the national ser: 
vice, Ife was here interrupted by the same 
yells and seveams of approbation from the 
callery above us, which | now saw was filled 
with a crowd of women, such as I have already 


last. 


Nh ig the axe whi ch 


”? 


”? 


described to you. ** Bravo! Bravo !” they 
shouted, ** Vive le bon Boucher / tell us how 
many aristocrat hogs you have cut up.’ 


‘Legendre then heid up his hand and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Lama poor servant of the people; 
j have me but little; I have only purified 
| of the nation of fifteen aristocrat tra- 
tors, “—— ten hypocritical priests. My will 
must be taken in part 5 [ would have had 
Capet’s body cut up into eighty-four pieces, 
that earch of the de partments might have had 
one ; ron the convention was too merciful, 
f any not so worthy as your avenger there, 
Tourdain ; come, Jourdain, tell the people 
whi it you merit of them.’ 

‘Lecendre here sat down, 
“ Te boa ettoyen! Vive Legendre ! 
chareuty rT ig 

‘ 


’ 
ne soi 


amid cries of 
le vrat 
now stood forward with the 
end of lis pike still restiog on the floor, and 


Jourdain 


an attempt ata smile which made him look 


“ / won't be so modest 
* he said ; 9 = fur 


+ 
L 


une the devil. 


mmissioner ti 


imy reputation is all I on ive to depe md upon. 
. ; 


| done my b 


‘nest man s! hould be. 


oor unprotected man, and lave 
st to serve the nation. At Avig- 
non I did some service and would nave 
done more had the Glacieres been lary 

enough to hold more (bodies ;) at Besg 
tried to make every body as e¢ qui al as I — 
with here,” nointing to a lars 

knife which was sticking in his belt, «and 
now I am at my post in this place as an ho- 


” 


r 
i ana p 


my measure 


\ from the 2 llery was again 
a wol nan. 


‘The applat 
ae 
oe if the 


whom I recognized as 


same time 


ONCESSIVE, 
the leader of the 04 
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enough to 
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‘Un ca 
wit blood 
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down from 
anonost t] 
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lowed I ha 
me afterw: 
stream, whi 
fell down 
side, Aly 
place here 
to ule poor 
at tt 
me from ‘ 
strength we 
ever, our hi 
could sear 
wards, a CC 
me, while 
gations to 
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when the 
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t had tivice fillen in with, jumped upon a 
ee front of the rest, and held up her 
ae with a head upon m beneath which was 
yi art ae FSC ribed with the « ords, 
. fh tilt dun ils 9 man 
ifs wont gu Yu moe. Bravo, 
” she | bawled ont. * Bravo, 
. pot been idte either. 


wing 
cochon ° ne Ca ‘ur, vt 


mon Ca- 
fin; 


mard ifs 


hut | hav . 
I've done my duty and I’m at my post too! 
But, presid lent, ask those two bayonk ts there 
iu 
what he v have dene?” 

( fo le concliad a tre oar ner ) 








al 


pENUAM CLAPPERTON S TRAVELS IN 


AFNICA. 


AND 


tinued fiom 1. 232 ) 
four Jast notice of this work, we left Maior 
Kw tae . 
Denham just escaped trom the fital battle 


with the Pelatahs in the expe “ition to Man- 
dara; in this engagement Boo-Khatoom was 
wounded with a poisoned arrow, and died 
Major Denham was fortunate 
enoug th ta escape, though with some dit | 
ult +. and with andervoing great privations 
ax a be his own account :—- 

‘Qn coming to the stream, the horses, 
with blood eushing from their nostrils, rushed 
into the water, and, : 
down from behind Maramy, | knelt down 
anonost them, and seemed to tmbibe new 

by the copious draughts | 
heverave which | swallowed. CF what fol- 
lowed [ have no recollection: Maramy told 
afterwards that T staagereit 
stream, which was not ebovs my hips, and 
fell down at the foot of a tree on the other 
About a quarter of an hour's halt took 
place here for 
to ue poor Boo-hKhaloom’s body on a horse's 
hack, at the end of which 
me from a deep sleep, and I 

strength wonde rully increased : 

ever, our horse, for he had become 
could move. <As | 


ater 


Soon 


eeen by 


shalle hd 


VT 


— a 
me across the 


side. 


found my 
not so, how- 
stiff, and 
learned after- 


1 
scarcely 


letting myself 


| 


Jourdain ! | 
Look here! , 


‘ 


| could offer 


‘sible the whole day. 


evening | 


of the muddy | 


{ least, 


—— eee = 
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and it was pres midnight when we halted in 
the Sultan of Mandara’s territory. Riding 
more than forty-five miles, im such an un- 
provided state, on the bare back of a lean 
the pow verful consequences may be 
imagined. IL was in a deplorable state the 
whole night; and ecuanian nding the irrita- 
tion of the fleshwounds was augmented by 
the woollen covering the Arab had thrown 
over me, teeming as it was with vermin, it 
was evening the next day before I could get 
4 shirt, when one man who had two, both 
of which he had worn eight or ten days at 
cave me one, on a promise ef getting a 
new one at Kouka. Barva Gana, who had 
but the one he had tcf behind him 
women at Mora, on our advance, 
me no shelter: and he was be- 
so ill, or chagrined, as to remain invi- 
I could searcely turn 
vote one side to the other, but still, excey pt at 
‘vals when my friend Maramy sup; eal 
me with ai drin k made from pat ail cvrn. 
bruis Mm ind steened in water, a grateful be- 
| slept unde ratree nearly the whole 
"al day of ath. Towards the 
was exceedingly disordered and 
il, and had a pleasing proof of the kind- 
heartedness of a Bornouese. 

‘Mai Meezamy, the dethfoned sultan ofa 
country to the south-west of Angornou, and 
now subject to the sheikh, took me by the hand 
as | had crawled out of my nest for a few mi- 
nutes, and with many exclamations of sorrow, 
aud a countenance full of commisseration, 
led me to his leati:er tent, and, sitting down, 


horse, 


{ent 
with hus 


itO 


sles 


vera 


uae 


the 


' quickly disrob xed himse Mf of a trousers, in 


the benefit of stragglers, and 


Niaramy awoke | 


for I 


wards, a conversation had taken place about ! 


me, while I slept, which rendered my obli- 
rations to Maramy stili greater. He had re- 
ported to Barca Gana the state of bis horse, 
and the Impossibility. of carrving me on: 
shen the chief. irritated hy 
well as at my having refused his 
~ means he said, it had come 
V its death, replied, “ Then leave him be- 


hind 


uly as 


horse, by 


} 


t 


rh have breathed thet ‘lees to-day. What 


} + 
is 
IS Uh 


bis losses and | 


sisting I should put them on. Really, 
act of charity could exceed this! I was ex 
ceedinely aifected at so u inexpected a friend, 
had scarcely seen, or spoken three 
words to him: but not so much so as him- 
self, when [ refused to accept of them; he 
shed tears in abundance; and_ thinking, 
which was the fact, that | conceived he had 
offered the only ones he had, immediately 
called a siave, “whom he stripped of those 
necessary appendages to a man "s dress, ac- 
cording to our ideas, and putting them on 
himself, insisted again on my taking those 
he had first offered me. I accepted this 
offer, and thanked him with a full heart ; 


and Meevamy was my great friend from that 
By t' 1e em ad of th 1 pron! 1c t! hb relievers | 


moment until I quitted the sheikh’s domi- 


mens, 


re ext traordinary ina Christian's death ? | 


ae : 
haas i N thhe- Salaam Yussarat tl le mated el 


1 ash gen 


Was a.” My 


aT, ; 
old antagonist, 
MV, T rhie qd, ha (sod has 


BAL 


ean e mut 


oe prese rved him: 
s not forsake him Maramy returned 
the tree, and said. his heart told him 


wha itto do.” He awoke me. assisted me to 
Mm 1 nt, 


ee 


totterng steps and less speed. The effect 
Produced on the horses that were wounded 
“Y Poisoned arrows, was extraordinary : im- 
mediately after drinking they drop ped, and 
instantly died, the blood oushing from their 
Ose, —— and ears, More than thirty 


» lost at this spot from the effects 
POON, 


> Wav we continued OU 


-< 
~ 


ly retreat 


and we moved on as before. but with | 


Nesserant 


Malem Cha- 


‘We found that forty-five of the Arabs 
were killed, and nearly all wounded ; their 
camels, and every thing they possessed, lost. 
Some of them had been unable to keep up 
on the retreat, but had huddled together in 
threes and fours during the night, and by 
showing resistance, and pointing their guns, 
had driven the Felatahs off. Their wounds 
were some of them exceedingly severe, and 
several died during the day and night of the 
29th: 
loom’s, becoming instantly swollen and b lack; 
and sometimes, immediately after death, blood 
issuing from the nose and mouth, which the 


of the arrows having been poisoned. 


‘surviving Arabs, who had now lost all their 


former arrocance and boasting, humbly en- 


ho | 
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little corn, to save them from starving. 


treated Barca Gana to supply them witha 
The 
Sultan of Mandara behaved to them un- 
kindly, though not worse than they deserved, 

refused all manner of supplies, and kept 
Koo- Khaloom's saddle, horse- trappings, and 
the clothes in which he ‘died. Ife also began 
making preparations for defending himself 
against the Felatahs, who, he feared, might 
pay him a visit ; and on the morning of the 
30th April we lett Mora; beartily wishing 
them success should they make the atiempt.’ 

The major afterwards joined the Sheikh 
in an excursion to Munga and the Gamba- 
rou, which does not, however, possess much 
interest. Of the mode of travelling, we are 
told :— 

‘The sheikh takes the lead, and close after 
him comes the Sultan of Bornou, who always 
attends him on these oceasions, although he 
niaer tights. The former is preceded by tive 
Hays, two greeh, two striped, and one red, 
with extracts from the Noran, written on 
them in letters of gold, and attended by 
about a hundred of his chiefs and favourite 
slaves. A negro hich in confidence ndes 
close behind him, bearing his shield, packet 
of mail, and wearing his skull-cap of steel ; 
he also bears arms. Another, mounted 
on a swiit maherhy, and fantastically dressed 
with a straw hat and ostrich feathers, carries 
his timbrel or drum, which it it the greatest 
misfortune or disgrace to lose in action. On 
the expedition which cost the sultan Den- 
hamah, the late sultan of Boraou, his life, the 
timbrel and the sheikh were supposed to have 
fallen in a sudden rush of Begharmis; almost 
every one near him suffe red. The people, 
however, firmly believe that he was saved hy 
a miracle ; they say ‘** he became invisible ; 
that the Begharmi “chiefs scoured the field, 
calling out for the sheikh; that his dram 
sounded at intervals, but coulc not be seen 
any more than their leader.” Close in the 
rear of the maherhies, follow the eunuchs 
and the harem; the shiekh takes but three 
wives, who are mounted astride, on small 
trained horses, each led by a boy slave or 
eunuch,—their heads and _ figures completely 
enveloped in brown silk bornouses, and a 
eunuch riding by the side of each. 

‘The Sultan of Bornou has five times as 
many attendants, and his harem is three 
times as numerous; he is attended also by 
men bearing teumpets (frumfrum) of hollow 
wood, ten and twelve feet long; with these, 
a kind of music is const: nity _ up. As 
this instrument is considered a n appendage 
of royalty alone, the sheikh has no frum- 
frums ; the heigomha, or standard-bearer, 
rides in front of him. carrying a very long 
pole, hung round, at the top, with stripes of 
leather, and silk of various colours, in imita- 
tion, probably, of the bashaw’s tigue, or tails; 


his 


and two ride on each side of him, called 


their bodies, as well as poor Boo-Kha- | 


Meestrumha Dundlemah, carrying immense 
spears, with which they are supposed to de- 
fend their sultan in action, whose dignity 


would be infringed upon by defending him- 
Pornou people declared to be in consequence | 


The | 


self; but the spears are so hung round with 
charms, and the bearers so at ‘orninably un- 
wieldy, that the idea of such weapons being 
of any use in the hands of such warriors, 1 
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absurd. Indeed, the grotesque appearance 
of the whole of this prince's train, with heads 
hung round with charms, and resembling the 
size and shape of a hogshead, ther pro- 
truded stomachs, and wadded donblets, are 
ridiculous »m the extreme.’ 

In the course of the journey, Major Den- 
ham passed some slave merchants, who had 
nearly a hundred slaves, principally females, 
beautifully formed. 

‘The males, who were mostly young, were 
linked together in couples, by iron rings 
round their legs; yet they laughed, and 
seemed in good condition. It is a common 
practice with the merchants to induce one 
slate to persuade his companions that on 
arriving at Tripoli, they will be free, and 
clothed in red, a colour all negroes are pas- 
sionately fond of; by which promise they 
are induced to submit quietly until they are 
too far from their homes to render escape 
possible but at the risk of starvation. If the 
hundreds, nay thousands, of skeletons, that 
whiten in the blast between this place and 
Mourzuk did not of themselves tell a tale 
replete with woe, the difference of appear- 
ance in all slaves here, (where they are fed 
tolerably,) and the state in which they usually 
arrive in Fezzan, would but too clearly prove 
the acuteness of the sufferings which com- 
mence on their leaving the negro country.’ 

As neither Major Denham nor Captain 
Clapperton make any pretension to a scien- 
tific knowledge of natural history, their tra- 
vels do not abound so much with information 
of this kind as mighf be expected: a few 
notices are, however, interesting ; Major D. 
SAYS :— 

‘On quitting Lari, we immediately plunged 
into a thickly-planted forest of acacias, with 
high underwood ; and at the distance of only 
a few hundred yards from the town, we came 
upon large heaps of the elephants’ dung, 
forming hillocks three and four feet in height, 
and marks of their footsteps: tne tracks of 
these animals increased as we proceeded. 
Part of the day our read lay along the banks 
of the Tchad, and the elephants’ footmarks, 
of an immense size, and only a few hours 
old, were in abundance. Whole trees were 
broken down where they had fed; and where 
they had reposed their ponderous bodies, 
young trees, shrubs, and underwood, had 
been crushed beneath their weight. We 
also killed this day an enormous snake, a 
species of coluber ; it was a most disgusting 
horrible animal, but not, however, venomous. 
Tt measured eightecn feet from the mouth to 











the tail; it was shot by five balls, and was | 


still moving off, when two Arabs, with each 
a sword, nearly severed the head from the 
body. On opening the belly, several pounds 
of fat were found, and carefully taken off by 
the two native guides who accompanied us: 
this they pronounced a sovercign remedy for 
sick and diseased cattle, and much prized 
amongst them. Scarcely a mile farther, a 
drove of wild red cattle, which I at first took 
for deer, were seen bounding to the west. I 
had no gun, but got extremely-close to them, 
and found they were what the Arabs call 
“ bugra-hammar-wahash,’” (red cow wild.) 


4 


Thie y appeared to partake of the bulleck and 


‘and on its shores. 


and fine specimens. 


buffalo, with a tuft or lump on the shoul- 
] 


. 
fet'T. 


‘T this morning went to the eastward, in: 
order ts see the extent of the forest, and also, 
if possible, to get a sight of the herd of up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty elephants, 
which some of the Arabs had seen the day 
before, while their camels were feeding. I 
was not disappointed. IT found them about 
six miles from the town, in the grounds an- 
nually overtlowed by the waters of the lake, 
where the coarse grass is twice the height of 
aman: they seemed to cover the face of the 


number L had expected to see. When the 
waters flow over these their pasturages, they 
are forced by hunger to approach the towns, 
and spread devastation throughout their 


inhabitants for the next year, are sometimes 
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four of us, who were mounted, rode y 
those stupendous animals. 

| ‘The sheikh’s people began sereechin- 
violently, and although at first Liey appeared 
to treat ove approach with creat cont upt, 
yet after alittle they moved off, erecting their 
ears, Which had until thes ining flat on tho 
shoulders, and giving a roar that shook uy 
ground under us. One was an immense fel. 
low, [ should suppose sixteen feet high : the 
other two were females, and moved away 
rather quickly, while the male kept ir 


}) to 


the rear, as if te wuard their retreat. Wo 
country, and, [ should think, exceeded the | 


wheeled swiftly round him, and Maramy cas 
a spear at him, which streek him just under 
the tail, and seemed to give htm about 9 
much pain as when we prick our finger with 


| a pin, the huge beast threw up his proboscis 
march ; whele plantations, the hopes of the | 


d-stroved in a single night. Nothing, how- | 


ever, more ferocious than large antelopes, 


with a fox and wild hog or two, was to be | 


seen, besides clephants, although [ beat every 
thicket. We had followed about half a dozen 
of these antelopes for more than three hours, 
who merely changed their place without ever 
getting out of sight, but never allowed us to 
get near enough to hazard a shot. When 
quite fatigued, I determined on making for 
some distant huts, and begging a,little milk, 
sweet or sour. No know landlady ofa 
couutry inn ever scanned the character of her 
customer more than did this uptaught, though 
cunning negro whom we found there. Tle 
first denied that he had any, notwithstanding 
the bowls were full scarcely ten paces behind 
him; and then asked what [had got to pay 
for it?) I had really nothing ; and after 
offering my pocket handkerchief, which was 
returned to me as not worth any thing, I 
was about to depart, though ten long males 
froin the tents, thirsty as [ was, when the 
Arab pointed to a needle which was sticking 
in my jacket; for this and a white bead, 
which the Arab produced, we Jad a bowl of 
fine milk and a basket of nuts, which refreshed 
us much; and we returned home by the lake, 
Where IL shot two birds—one a very fine 
crane, and the other of the woodpecker spe- 
cies, and saw a flock of at least five hundred 
pelicans, but could not get near enough to 
fire at them.’ 
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‘On arriving at the lake. [Tchad] Maramy | 
loft us, as he said, to look for the elephants, as | 


the sheikh had desired him to take me close 
to them; and [ commenced shooting and ex 
amining the beautiful variety of water-fowl 


that were in thousands sporting on the water | 


1 succeeded in shooting 
a most beautiful white bird of the crane kind, 
with black neck and tong black bill, and 
some snipes, which were as numerous as 
swarms of bees; and in three shots killed 
four couple of ducks, and one couple of wild 
geese: these were very handsomely marked, 
. While I was thus em- 
ployed, Maramy came galloping up, saying 
that he had found three very large elephants 
grazing to the south-east, close to the water. 
When we came within a few hundred yards 
of them, all the persons on foot, and my ser- 
vant on a mule, were ordered to halt, while 


; ps Sonh: 
me as being extremely useful to the elep! 


in the air with aloud roar, and from iteast 
sneh a@ volume of sand,.that, unprepared as 
I was for such am event, nearly blinded me, 
The elephant rave y, if ever, attacks, and itis 
only when irritated that he 1s dangerous; bet 
he will sometimes run upon aman and horse, 
after choking theny with dust, and destroy 
them in an instant. 

‘As we had cut Inm off from following his 
companions, he took the direction leading to 
where we had left the mule and the footmen, 
They quickly fled in all directions, and my 
man, Columbus, (the mule not being snelined 
to increase its pace,) was so alarmed, Bhat he 
did not get the better of it for the whole day. 
We pressed the elephant now very close, 
rvling before, behind, and on each side of 
him: and his look sometimes, as he turned 
his head, had the effect of checking instantly 
the speed of my horse—his pace never ex- 
ceeded a clumsy rolling walk, but was suth- 
cient to keep our horses at a short gallop. | 
gave him a ball from each barrel of iny gun, 
at about fifty yards’ distance, and the second, 
which struck his ear, seemed to give him 
a moment's uneasiness only; but the first, 
which struck him on the body, failed in mak- 
ing the least impression. After giving lim 
another spear, which flew off his tough hide 
without exciting the least sensation, we left 
him to his fate. 

‘ News was soon brought us that eight ele- 
phants were at no great distance, aad con 
Ing towards us, it was thought prudent to 
chase them away, and we all mounted for 


Shat purpose. They appeared unwiiing 1 


co, and did not even turn their backs wer 
we were quite close, and had thrown severe’ 


| spears at thein; the flashes from the pan ol 


the gun, however, appeared to alarm thei 
more than any thing: they retreated very 
majestically, first throwing out, as petore, 4 
quantity of sand. A number of the birds 


. 


hacks 
here called tuda were perched on the !ac 


P ! 

> ra hrush 
of the elephants. These resemble a ye : 
. 2 , ) 
in shape and note, and were represented © 


ry 


‘ 


in picking off the vermin from these parts 
which it is not in hts power to reach. — 

We now turn to the narrative of Captain 
Clapperton, who made an excursion _— 
Kouka to Murmur, where Dr. Oudney 
and from Murmur to Kano. At the latte 
place— 


‘ Blindness is a prevalent discase. Wit" 
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is of the city there is a separate dis- 
lave. for people afflicted with this 
telct q sus } } : 

have certain allowances from 


the Wa 


. ; , ) 

frmity, whic ; ; i A 
“ overnor but who also beg In the streets 
the & ’ 


and market-place. This ltte‘town is eX- 
tremely neat, anil the coo7ees well built. 
With the exception oF the slaves, none but 
the blind are permitted to live ere, unless 
on rare occasions a one-eyed man ts received 
into their community 1 was informed the 
tame had a similar establishment; but I did 
pot see it. . a 

‘When a bride is first conducted to the 
house of the brick groom, she is attended by 
a great number of friends and slaves, bearing 
presents of melted fat honey, wheat, turka- 
dees, and tobes, as her dower. She whines 
all the way. “ Wey hina! wey kina! wey 
fo.” (fF OhL my head ! my head ! Oh, 
dear me.”) Notwithstanding this lamenta- 
tion, the husband has commonly known his 
wife some time before marriage. Preparatory 
to the ceremony of reading the ‘* Fatah,” 
both bridegroom and bride remain shut up 
for some davs, and have tacit hands and 
fot dved, for three days successively, with 
henna. The bride herself visits the bride- 
groom, and @pplies the henna plasters with 
her own hand, 

‘Eyerv ove ts buried under the floor of 
his own howse, without monument or memo- 
rial; and among the commonality the house 
continues occupied as usual: but, ameng the 
great, there is more refine:nsot, and it is ever 
after abaadoned. The corpse | *.ag washed, 
the first chapter of the Koran is read over it, 
and the interment takes place the same day. 
The hodtes of slaves are dragged ont of town, 
and left a prey to vultures and wild beasts 
In Kano they do not even take the trouble to 
convey them beyond the walis, but throw the 


corpse into the morass or nearest pool of | 


Water,’ 

Captain Clapperton was visited by Maho- 
med Gomsoo, the chief of the Arabs, and 
he returned the visit, taking with him the 
Present of a scarlet bornouse, jacket, and 
breeches two white turbans, two razors, two 


knives, two snulf-boxes of paper, and two of 


fn, a pound of cmnamen, and two eases 
of gunpowder, with some balls and flints. 
Captain C. says :-- 

Rreediness ; but at the same time recom- 
mended to make him a handsome present, 
ind to endeavour by all means to keep him 
it good humoar, on account of his creat 





the town, where the banks rise into hich hills 
on both sides. Instead of waiting for the 
sultan, however, they set off at night, and by 
day-break next morning, a horseman arrived 
at Yourt, to inform the sultan that the boat 
had struck on the rocks. The people on 
both sides of the river then began to assail 
them with arrows, upon which they threw 


251 








I met him at the door of his house, on his 


| Way to the sultan, and stopped him, to men- 
/tion what had passed, and how unaccounta- 


bly strange it appeared to me that the sultan, 
after having repeatedly assured me of being 
at liberty to visit every part of his dominions, 
should now, for the first time, seem inclined 


to withdraw that permission; adding, that 


overboard all their effects; and two white | 
men arm in arm jumped into the water, two | 


slaves only remaining in the boat, with some 
books and papers and several guns: one of 
the hooks was covered with wax-cloth, and 


still rematned in the bands of the sultan of | 


Youri. 
was contirmed by others, that the Sultan of 
Yourt was a native of Sockna, in the regency 
of Tripoli, and prided hinrself extremely on 
his birth; but that he was such a drunkard, 


He also told me, and his account | 


before I came to Sackatoo, I never heard of 
a king making a promise one day, and break- 
ing it the next. All this I knew would find 
its way to the sultan. Gomsoo told me I 
Was quite mistaken ; for the sultan, the gad- 
ado, and all the principal people, entertained 
the highest opinion of me, and wished for 
nothing so much as to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the English nation. “ Fut it is ne- 


'cessary for me to visit those places,” I re- 


that whenever any person of consequence | 





extremely all disposed. 


came to visithim, nothing proved so accept- 
able a present as a bottle of rum. 


©] learned, besides, from Gomsoo, that he | 
bad been detained a prisoner three vears, in | 


a country called Yoriba, on the west side of 


tie Quarra; which, he said, entered the sea | 
acquainted with our conversation. I thanked 


at Fundah, a little below the town of Rakah. 
The latter is opposite to Nyffee; is a place 
of creat trade between the interior and the 
coast, and all kinds of European goods, such 
as beads, woollen ard cotton cloth, pewter 
and copper dishes, gunpowder, rum, &c. are 
to be had there in exchange for slaves. The 
inhabitants of Yoriba he represented to be 
I may bere mention 
that during my stay in Sackatoo, provisions 


were regularly sent me from the sultan’s table 
oon pewter dishes, with the London stamp ; 
-and ene day I even had a piece of meat 


| served up ina white wash-hand basin of | 


after breakfast. 
-apartment, attended only by a few s 


Mnelish manufacture, 


‘On my return from Gomsoo’s, I found a | 


message had been left for me to wait on the 
sultan, with which I complied immediately 
IIe received me in an inner 
y by haves? 
after asking me how I did, and several other 
chit-chat questions, I was not a little sur. 
prised when he observed, without a single 
question being put by me on the subject, that 


aif [T wished to go to Nvflee, there were two 
-roads leading to it—the one direct, but beset 
‘ , . P i ” 

[ was warned at Kano of his excessive 


lithe ; 
ifuence, Om receiving the presents, (som- | 


©{) = : ‘ 
0 promised to ¢ive me a letter to the sultan 


' Your, who was his particular frend, and | 


ee Whom he had lived many vears. Ile 
ais ' ae ’ . 

0 sail he was there when the Muclish 
: H > > . ce oi : 

une down in a hoat from Timbuetoo, and 


Were ° As ° : 
‘lost; which circumstance he related in 
the follow; 


4 town called Roosa, 


sal and having sent a gun 
al} - 


' soine otker arficfes, as presents to the 

Sultan of Your; 

oe, eae, they sent to purchase a sup- 

. omons in the market. The sultan ap- 
ASO¢ ) : : : 

them of his Intention to pay them a 


Visit. 4 Toe 
— and offered to send people to guide 
ify nirowne F 

trough the ledges of reck which run 
LIOSs +] 


TRE channe] ofthe river a little belew 


Ne manner:—They had arrived off | 


by enemies; the other safer, but more cir- 
cuitous + that by either route I should be 
detained, during the rains, in a country at 
present in a state of open rebellion, and 
therefore [ ought to think seriously of these 
difficulties. I assured him I had already 
taken the matter into consideration, aud that 
| was neither afraid of the dangers of the 
road nor of the rains. ‘* Think of it with 
prudence,” he rephed, and we parted. From 
the tone and manner with which this was 
spoken, [ felt a foreboding that my intended 
visit to Youri and Nyffee was atanend. I 
could not help suspecting the intrigues of the 
Arabs to be the cause ; as, they know well, if 
the native Africans were once acquainted 
with English commerce by the way of the 
sea, their own lucrative inland trade would 
from that moment cease. T was much per- 
plexed the whole day how to act, and went 
i after sunset to consult Mohammed Gromsoo, 


marked, on leaving him, “ or how else can 
the English get here?” As I anticipated, he 
repeated to the sultan every word I had said, 
for I was no sooner at home than I was sent 
for by the sultan, whom [ found seated with 
Mahomed Gomsoo, and two others. He 
received me with great kindness, and Maho- 
med Gomsoo said he had made the sultan 


him, aud expressed my earnest hope I had 
neither said nor done any thing to offend 
him. The sultan assured me that my onn- 
duct had always met with his approbation, 
and that although he was freely disposed to 
show me all the country, sull he wished to 
do so with safety to myself. An army, he 
added, was at this moment ravaging the 
country through which [ had to pass, and, 
until he heard from it, it would be unsafe to 
go, but he expected farther infurmation in 
three or four days. Tle drew on the sand 
the course of the river Quarra, which he also 
informed me entered the sea at Fundah. By 
his aecount the river ran parallel to the sea 
coast for several days’ journey, being in some 
places only a few hours’, in others a day's 
journey, distant from it. Tw or three years 
azo the sea, he said, closed up the mouth of 
the river, and its mouth was at present a day 
or two farther south; but, during the rains, 
when the river was high, it still ran into the 
sea by the old channel. Le asked me if the 
King of England would send him a consul 
and a physician, to reside in Soudan, and 
merchants to trade with his people, and what 
I] had seen among them, which I thought the 
English would buy? Tere again I enforced 
the discontinuance of the slave trade on the 
coast, as the only effectual method of induc- 
ing the King of Engiand to establish a cou- 
sul and a physician at Sackatoo ; and that, 
as the sultan could easily prevent all slaves 
from the eastward passing through Haussa 
and Nyffee, it would be the consul’s duty to 
see that engagement faithfully fulfilled. With 
respect to what English merchants were dis- 
posed to buy, IL particularized senna, gum- 
arabic, bees’ wax, untanned hides, indigo, 
and ivory. I also endeavoured to impress 
on his mind that Soudan was the country 
best situate in all Central Africa for such a 
trade, which would not only be the means 
of enriching himself, but hkewise all his sub- 
jects ; and that all the merchandise from the 


east and from the west would be conveved 
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through his territories to the sea. “ L will 
sive the King of Engtaid,” says he, “a 
place on the coast to build a town; only I 
wish a road to be cut to Rakah, if vessels 
should not be able to navigate the river.” 1 
asked him if the country he promised to give 
belonged to him?) * Yes,” said he; ** God 
has given me all the land of the infidels.” 

his was an answer that admitted of no con- 
tradiction. 





* Ile then spoke of Mungo Park, and said, | 


that had he come in the rainy season, he 
would have passed the rocks; but that the 
river fell so low in the dry season, boats 
could only pass ata certain point. He told 
wie, that some timbers of the boat, fastened 
together with nails, remained a long time on 
the focks, and that a double-barrelled gun, 


taken in the boat, was once i his possession, | 


hut it had lately burst. 
en he had ; all ‘nted book 
achman, however, had a small printed book 
taken out of the boat. but he was now absent 


on at expedition to Nvffee. The other books 


were in the hands of the Sultan of Your, | 


who was tributary to him. [ told the sultan, 
if he could procure these articles for the King 
of Englind, they would prove a most accept- 
able present, and he promised to make every 
exertion in his power.’ 

“rom Kano, Capt. Clapperton proceeded 
to Sackatoo, of which we gave an account 
in our last. Ile says:— 

‘The exports are principally civet and blue 


Hlis cousin, Abder- , 


check tobes, called sharie, which are manufac | 


tured by the slaves from Nyffee, of whom the 


men are considered the most expert weavers | 
| Whenever they closed, one seize tie other's 


in Soudan, and the women the best spinners. 
‘The common imports are Goora nuts, brought 
from the borders of Ashantce; and coarse 
calico and woollen cloth if small quantities, 
with brass and pewter dishes, and some few 
spices from Nyffee. The Arabs, from Tripoli 
and Ghadamis, bring unwrought silks, otto 
of roses, spices, and beads: slaves are both 
exported and imported. A great quantity of 
Guinea corn is taken every year by the 
Tuaricks, in exchange for salt. The market 
is extremely well supplied, and is held daily, 
from sunrise to sunset. 
Sackatoo there is a low a marsh, with some 
stagnant pools of water, between the city and 
the river: this, perhaps, may be the cause of 
the great prevalence of ague, as the city 
stands in a fine airy situation.’ 

As we intend to return to this volume, we 
shall, for the present, conclude with an ac- 
count of African pugilism :— 

‘Having heard a great deal of the boxers 
of Iiaussa, I was anxious to witness their 
performance. Accordingly I sent one of my 
servants to offer two thousand whydah for a 
pugilistic exhibition. As the death of one of 
the combatants is almost certain before a bat- 
tle is over, I expressly prohibited all fighting 
in earnest. The boxers arrived, attended by 
two drums, and the whole-body of butchers, 
who here compose “‘ the fancy.” A ring was 
soon formed by the master of the ceremonies 
throwing dust on the spectators, to make 
them stand bank. The drummers entered 
the ring, and began to drum lustily. One of 
the boxers followed, quite naked, except a 
shin round the middle. He placed himself 


On the north side of | 


in an attitude as if to appose an antagonist, 
and wrought his muscles into action, scem- 
ingly to find out that every sinew was tn full 
force for the approaching combat; then com- 
ing, from Gme lo time, to the side of the ring, 
and presenting his right arm to the bystand- 
ers, he said **L am a hyena,’’—“ 1 am a 
lion,’—-“*[ am able to kill all that oppose 
me.” The spectators, to whom he presented 
himself, laid their hands on his shoulder, re- 
peating, “The blessing of God be upon 
“Thou art a hyena;” “thon art a 
lion.” Tle then abandoned the ring to an- 
othér, who showed off in the same manner. 
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The right hands and arms of the puyilists | 
were now bound with narrow country cloth, | 


beginning with a fold round the middle fin- 
cer, when, the hond being first clenched with 
the thumb between the fore and mid. fingers, 
the cloth was passed in many furns round 
the fist, the wrist, and the fore arm. 
about twenty had separately gone through 
their attitudes of deftanee and appeals to the 
spectators, they were uext brought forward 
by pairs. If they happened fo be friends, 
thev laid their left breasts together twice, and 
exclaimed, “We are lions.” “We = are 
friends.” One then left the ring, and another 
was brought forward. [If the two did not re- 


Atter 


Discow ses ona Future Existenee, tending fn 
Establish the Doctrine of a Recoenitumn of 
each offer, By the Rev. R. Surpyes, 
I). D. Archdeacon of Bedford, i. 
Svo. pp. 70. London, 1625, Wetton. 

Dr. Suveurrp who was a dignitary in the 

church of Enghind, eonsidered death of the 

separation of the soul and body, with thie 
materiil difference attending then —that the 
soul still continues to live in an active stare 
whilst the body moulders into dust. [p sup: 
port of his doctrine, the recognition of each 


other, aid the reunion, in another world of 


tte 
’ 


| those who were connected on earth. he ads 
duces several argunients from Scripture 
’ 


which certainly bear out such an assumption 
His three discourses on this subject Dow be- 
fore us, are reprinted by his son; they are 
niore disturzuished for their close reasoning 

‘Tn 


‘than for toe eloquence, to which they ls 





cognise one another as friends, the set-to im- | 


mediately commenced. On taking their sta- 
tions, the two pugilists first stood at some 


distance, parrying with the left hand open, | 
and, whenever opportunity offered, striking | 
with the right. They generally aimed at the | 
1 -cellunt and cheap Synopsis, (considering ity 


pit of the stomach, and under the ribs 


head under bis arm, anc beat it with his fist. 


at the same time striking with his knee be- 
tween the antagonists thighs. In this posi- 
tion, with the head in chancery, they are said 


sometimes to attempt to gouge or scoop out 


one of the eves. 
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' When they break loose, 
they never fail to give a swinging blow with 
the heel under the ribs, or sometimes under 
the left ear. It is these blows which are so 
often fatal. The combatants were repeatedly 
separated by my orders, as they were begin- 
ning to lose their temper. When this spee- 
tacle was heard of, girls left their pitchers at 
the wells, the market people threw down 
their baskets, and all ran to see the fight. 
The whole square before my house was 


their great satisfaction, the promised reward, 
and the multitude quietly dispersed.’ 
(To he concluded in our next.) 





Mina, a Dramatic Sketch: with other Poems. 
By Suwmer Lixcoun Farrerevp, Author 
The Sisters of St. Clair, &c. 12mo. pp. 
120. Baltimore, 1825. 

Tuk young hero, Xavier Mina, who, after 
having been the first to attempt to rescue his 
country from French invasion, and roused 
such a spirit as never was allayed, volunteer- 
ed his services to the liberation of Mexico 
trom the yoke of Spain; in this enterprise he 
fell. This event Mr. Fairfield has made the 
subject of a slight but pleasing dramatic 
sketch. The other poems in this little vo- 
lume are, some of them, very clever, and 
possess no small share of poetic beauty. 





little claim, not being in’ this respect, supe. 
rior to many productions of this sort, already 
hefore the public. ‘ 
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British j fu. 


12mo. pp. 62, 
London, 1826.  Ninpton. 

Tut remarks of this little guide are almost 

exclusively contined to the works of the tine 

arts in the Gallery of Antiquities of the [ri 

tish Muscum, and, therefore, can scarcely 

interfere weet, much less supersede the ex- 


size,) published at the Museum. The guide 
is useful in pointing out the most sinking 
objects in this national collection, which are 
well described, and their relative merits, as 
works of art, very fairly and critically exa- 
mined. 
but brief summary of the principal contents 
of the British Museum, with the regulations 
for the admission of students. 
a 
THE POsT. 
Tuere is, perhaps, no possible event that 
would cause so great a revolution in the state 
of modern society, as the cessation of the 
post. A comet coming in collision with the 
earth, could alone cause a greater shes to 





' ‘its inhabitants : it would shake nations to 
crowded to excess. After six pair had gone | 
through several rounds, I ordered them, to | 


their centre. It would be a sort of impr- 
sonment of the universal mind,—a_ severing 
of the affections, and a congelation of thought. 
[t would be building up a wall of partition 
between the hearts of mother and child, and 
husband and wife, and brother and sister. 
It would raise Alps between the breasts ot 
friend and friend; and quench, as with an 
ocean, the love that is now breathed out In 
all its glowing fervour, despite of time oF 
place. What would be all the treasures of 
the world, or all its praise, to a fecling heart, 
ifit could no longer pour out its fullness 1° 
its chosen friend, w mm circumstances ha 
removed afar of? What could solace the 
husband or the father, during his indispens? 
ble absence from the wife of his affections ¢ 
the child of his love, if he had no mean 
of assuring them of his welfare, and “e 
unalterable luve ; and what could conso* 








In an appendix, there is a@ general’ 
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him, 


Life in such circumstances would be worse 


a a blank ; it would be death to the | 

"1 « 3° 9 + ° . 

wie but death without its forgetfulness. 
vi ‘ ‘ ba 


Write soon,— pray do write soon a id often 
among the last words we breathe 
‘nto the ear of these we love, while we grasp 
the hand, and look into the eye that will 
soon be far from us. What other consolation 
. is left us, when the rambling wheel, 
er the swelling sail, is bearing that beloved 
being far from us, while we stand fixed to 
the spot where that object uttered its last 
slicu. And how impatiently do we wait 
the arrival of the welcome letter, that will 
assure us of its well being and safety. The 
object of our solicitude may have to cross 
inhospitable deserts, or stormy Seas 5 dan- 
eerous mountains, or forests infested by 
beasts of prey, or the sons of plunder; and 
were there no channel by which we could be 
informed of its subsequent safety, our sus- 
pense would prove overwhelming and into- 
lerable. But the welcome sheet arrives, and | 
we are blest by the intelligence that the being 
concerning whom we were so anxious, has 


a 


—are 


or hone 





think of us, and to love us. Again we con- 
verse together,—again we interchange our 
thoughts as if present with each other; «> 
speak to those we cannot see, and we listen | 
tothem whu are too far of to hear even the 
tiunder that rolls along our horizon. 

If ever mostal deserved a monument to 
perpetuate his memory, it was the inventor 
of writing; (what are the claims of kings or | 
conquerors in the comparison ?) it is the next | 
best gift to life itself, and, deprived of it, life | 
would hardly be worth the possessing : it is | 
truly hke the air we breathe; if we have it : 

| 
| 
{ 


| 
surmounted all dangers, and still lives to | 
| 

| 

| 





not, we die. The best enjoyments of being 
emanate from this divine art: it pours the 
brightest sunshine that illumines the desolate | 
path of life; witheut it, the gift of genius 
vould be bestowed in vain, and talent would | 
expire unseen and unenjoved, like the bright | 
lowers of an uninhabited region. And with- | 
but the medium of communication by the | 
post, even this would be divested of half its | 
advantages: with a cheapness that no other | 
liode can compete with, a swiltness tat | 
hone else can rival, and a certainty and de- | 
pendance that no other can offer, it presents | 
he finest instance of communication between | 
men, that the world has ever witnessed. 
rowned heads, and the nobles of the land, 
mizht indeed send their communications by 
essengers or couriers, but these would 
Hardy be available for the merchant, and 
Hot at all for the tradesman or artisan. But 
ms We can receive the most needial intel- 
tom’ ~~ kindest effusions of regard, ! 
“a distance of nearly three hundred , 
5 for almost nothing : and in four or 
_" days, a letter may be despatched, and an 
“Wer received, from 
tond’s End ja C'ornwa! 
Thus n 


Tiles. 


| 
isto the 


' 
the metrop ! 
, 

i 


, May tie prodigal, who has absented 
UiMNseit fea, - . 9 

oe from his paternal roof, and the arms 
lils : : gettin! . ae 

“® parents, solicit and receive permission 


4a 


urn to the hearts that mourn over his | 
4U-Pnre 2 ~ ’ 
nee [ knew a father whose son had 


vat | his 1 jr ) 
NS hon ind was an exile ubove two 
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could he not be informed of theirs ?| hundred miles of. This father was taken ill, | 


and was told he conld not survive many | 


davs. 


{fis palsied hand was yet able to | 


scrawl a few lines to his still darling boy, | 


whose retreat had just become known to him. 
He conjured hin, if he wished to receive his 
dying blessing and forgiveness, to return im- 
mediatel;. The uncouscious paper was dis- 
patched ; it flew upon the wings of the wind 
along the dreary road,—it traversed the long 
heaths,—it passed over the 
the deep rivers: neither the floods nor the 
precipices retarded the important message ; 
and, in a few days, the repentant prodigal 
was at his father’s fect, and in his arms, and 


| factor on the scaffold. 


| 


high hills and | 


received his pardon and blessing, and *.v | 


him close his eyes in peace; when. but for 
this, the one would have lived wretched, and 
the other died miserable. 

I never see the inail flying along the road, 
with its lamps gleaming through the dark- 


midnight, but 1 think of the thousand intense 
interests that are conveyed in its packages 


~The timely assistance which it is conveying 
| (0 solace, and perhaps to save, the distressed, 


--the pleadinys of love, the outpourings of 
friendship, and the supplications of despau, 
-—the joys and sorrows of the heart, are all 
voing to their respective destinations, to carry 
peace or hope, succour or sympathy, to the 
bosoms that need them. ‘To some it will 
terminate a suspense worse than death. To 
whole families deprived of the means of ex- 
istenice, it will carry plenty and peace. It 
oft makes whole the breaking heart, revives 
the sinking spirit, and illumes-the hagzard 
eve; and, if it do convey some sad intelli- 
gence, it is that which must be known, and 
is always better known than feared, 

‘How many a man has its speed and 
punctuality saved from bankruptey and from 
rnin. MM. was, and is still, in prosperous 
and happy circumstances ; but, owing to the 
failure of his banker, he was once nearly in- 
volved in irreparable ruin. He had a large 
acceptance coming due in six days after this 


'event happened; and upon the honouring of 


this, his credit as a tradesman, and perhaps 
his very liberty, depended. The state of his 
mind during this period is not to be de- 
sertbed. He had indee! a friend, possessing 
both the means and the will to save hin 

but he, alas, was afar off,—a distance of 
more than three hundred mites spread be- 
tween them. Could he breathe his distress 
into the ear of that friend, he was safe: for 


him to co and return in time, was in lead 


velocity ; the unconscious messenger passed 
his door,—M. clasped his hands, and fele 


himself undone ! 


turned: lic 


Suddenly the manu re- 
had ove:looked the number, and 
his knock sounded like a reprieve to a mile- 
The letter was torn 
open, it contained a sufficient remittance, 
and a command to call upon the donor in 


‘any similar emergency, with a heart-inspired 


assurance of unaltered friendship. The 
throbbing heart of M. was stilled ; his diffi- 
culties were surmounted, and he is now in- 
dependent and happy. Had his letter mis- 
carried, or the answer been less punctual, 
he and his family might have been undone. 
Similar was the fate of LI., one of the Lest 
of men; he was jn danger of falling a victim 


to one of the foulest conspiracies that ever 


threatened the honour or the life of a-good 
man. Ile was falsely accused of forgery, 


_and the principal witness to prove his inno- 
ness, and its horn breaking the stillness of | 


cence, was in a neighbouring country. In 
all the tortures of despair, he wrote to that 


| individual : he used no persuasion to induce 





guardian angel watches over it. 


his presence, he only stated his case, and the 
consequence that would ensue, in the event 
of his non-arrival. He entrusted this letter, 
productive of life or death, to the post, ac- 
companied by the prayers of his family and 
friends. This momentous message was sent, 
tovether with a host of others; on business, 
pleasure, or amusement. Ah! if it should 
miscarry ;—it has long, lonely roads to tra- 
verse, and regions infested by robbers, and 
it may be intercepted and destreyed, — it 
has to go overt the deep and stormy ocean, 
and the winds may be adverse,and the vessel 
may sink. But the post is punctual, and his 
His. friend 
sets off at an instant’s notice; he travels 
post, nor stays night nor day; he reaches 
the coast, a vessel is about to depart, and he 
leaps on board. 
able, 


Again the breeze is fuvour- 
the day of trial arrives, but the wit- 
ness is not come,—the trial commences,— 
a carriage drives up to the residence of H., 
an attendant leaps in, and they depart to the 
court of justice; the important name is called, 
H. looks round in agony amd] despair, but 
the call is answered, and the witness rushes 
forward, covered with dust, and almost faint- 





‘ing with fatigue—but his testimony was suf- 


difiientt, to say nothing of the expense; but | 
he seed his pen, he deseribed his mistfor- | 


ae 
tune, the post convevel it to his friend: the 
answer might arrive on the day the bill be- 


me due, but sooner it could not. “he fated 


? 
‘day came, the |:'l was present rd, the clerk 


leit the address: he had done his part, and 

Ms paced his counting-house in all the 
azouized suspense of a man whom that day 
must save or destroy. His wife was weeping 
at home, his children wondering at the cause 
of such unusual sqrrow. The postman en- 
tered the street, and every knock that sounded 
caused the heart of MI. to beat with increased 


‘earth ! 


‘itis the only connecting chatn that still 





ficient; and the victim, instead of being con- 
sixned to a fearful punishment, that day pre- 
sided at his own table, with his friends and 
family him; and still lives to think 
of thie post, to which he h ! ewsruste ! hit 
’ . * de 

honour and hits lite, 


The post! how often is it the only remain- 


aroun | 
_ 
> 


a i ey Pee Ce 
WIth HDEArttezit gratitude. 


ing link that unites the fondest hearts on 
When fortune has torn them asun- 
der, and they beat in different hemispheres, 
till binds 
then: togcther. itis asif another sense, over 
which distance had no control, were added 
to those we already possess. By this channel 
alone, each knows that the other still lives. 
But for this, how doubly afflicting to the fond 
mother would be the absence of a son, who 
nad cone in search of fame or fortune to dis- 
tant climes; how many fears, which nothing 
could allay, would fancy conjure up to tor- 
ture her: how 


cise 


could she know that he 
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had not expired on the pestilential shores | f 


Afrien. in the fever of the West Indies. oi 
beneath the poisoned dagzer of the Malay; 
that he had not been: neulphed i in the storiny 


or been wasted to death 
beneath the burning heat of an equinoxial 
sun? Now she knows that he 
anid waits in fond hope for the d i\ tiat stall 
restore him to her aros: she is assured by a 
messenger she cannot doubt, that he 
wiien that was ce 1 living and well, 
and her sorrow ts disarmed of its stine. 
When a battle has be 
distant shore, how 
mously awaiting 
Inessenvers, 


billows of the C, 


pe, 


Wis, 


s)) itche 


yy fought Oh some 
Hany thousands are 
the arrival of the sealed 
Wich can alone as-ure them 
that those they love have survived the car- 
nage of the field, and still live for them. 
And, till the letters arrive, how many thou- 
sam] eyes are passing sleepless nights,—hovw 
many bosoms are throbbing with suspe bse, 

low many fond lips are counting the ans ; 
that must intervene before the post ean bring 
the longed-for tidings. Till then they are 
imagining that the objects of their solicitude 
may be entombed beneath the field of s!augh- 
ter, or writhing in the anguish of cureless 
wounds, and praying in vain for the tender 
hand of friend or relative to smooth the 
couch of pain : thus, even while friends at 


still lives, | 


i dike the Nile 


cellent 


clUll= 5 


home are conjuring up all the harrowing | 


circumstances that fancy can devise, the 
sealed papers are speeding on their way, to 
set their hearts at rest. 

But to depict all the interests that are con- 
nected with the post, would be to write the 


lustory of human life, and the portraiture of 


human feelines: there is no passion that can 
actuate the breast, that is not fed or solaced 
by its visits; there is no interest that eon- 
cerus the welfare of man, that is not carried 
on and perfected by it. Events the most 
momentous to those concerned, are forwarded 
and completed, without the parties ever see- 
ing each other during their progress. .A man’s 
dearest interests may hang on the safe 


CONn- 
veyance, and punctual arrival, of a single 
letter, and seldom does it full. If victory 


have blest the arms of the nation, the post 
conveys the welcome news to all parts of the 
empire, and from east to west the joy is si- 
multaneous. It is the most perfect system 


— 


of intercourse that has ever been devised ,— | 


it scatters wealth and happiness in a thou- 
sand directions. No place is too distant for 
it to reach,—no village too insignificant for it 
to visit. Like the sun, dispensing delight, it 
goes its daity journey. The heats of summer, 
and the cold of winter, are not allowed to 
intercept or retard it. In spite of Malthus, 
and all the economists, 1t carries on the im- 
portant business of courtship, and leads to 
matrimony, whether for better or worse. It 
solaces the lover’s sorrow, and transmits hope 
through many a cruel league. The bashful 
bachelor, who has not the courage to make 
a personal declaration, may do it through 
the medium of the post; nay, if he pre fer it, 
he may even i‘ t the last que stion itself into 
the hands of the postinan. It assists to bind 
socieiy in one common union, for who would 
emigrate toa revion where it could not reach ! 
Itis better than the gold mines of Peru ; and, 


in Parypt, it sea 
its track: and deserves to be cousiderca 
as one of the most happy and distinguisline 
features of modern times. 


along 


—— 


ORIGINAL, 
MISERIES OF BEING A GOOD SINGER. 





Qxr of the pithy remarks in Lacon, though 
I cannot remember the precise words, 
amounts to this, that any man who is an ex- 
ainateur and reaches the age 
f thirty, without, in some way or other, fecl- 
rag the rumous effects of it, is an extraordi- 
nary True itis, ‘tis pity, and pity ‘tis, 


yew gor 
slower, 


nan, 


> blessine a) 


tis true,’ that a quality so pleasing, and one | 


that inight be so imnocent and so amiable, is 
often, through the weakness of § poor human 
nature,’ converted into a baue, a very 
and oceasions it to be remarked, when this 
miserable result occurs, that a man had bet- 
ter croak like a frog, than be a good singer. 
That the ruin too frequently occasioned by a 
man’s being a good vocalist, arises from want 
of resolution, and from his mability to say 
‘no,’ when invited toa feast; or, when tliere, 
to use the sune denying monosyllable, when 
pressed to take ‘another glass, and then,— 
what then /—why another;’ cannot be de- 
nied: but that such is me manifest and fre- 
quent consequence, ‘he who runs may read,’ 
A few morning’s ago, [ was accidentally 
reading the Morning Herald, in the com- 
mittee-room belonging to the metropolitan 
parish of St. , when my attention 
was roused by a sort of debate at the table, 
between the presiding overscer, the master of 
the workhouse, and a er who wanted 
permission to go out for a holyday. On 
raising my bead, I discovered in the pauper, 
a young man, rather above thirty, to describe 
whose cortuncied face would be impossible, 
and whose emaciated appearance bespoke 
premature decay and the grossest intempe- 
rance; whilst the faculties of his mind were 
evidently shown, by his conversation, te be 
as impaired as those of his body. To my 
surprise, [ discovered in this shadow of a 
man, one who had been, but a very few 
years prior to this, in a good ag, from 
which his father had retired with a com- 
fortable fortune, and who is still living re- 
putably in one of the villages adjoining 
our metropolis, 
I repeatedly met this young man at the 
pactamearan the Crown and Anchor, ard 
other taveras, where public dinners are held, 


OST, 





and where he was always hailed with rap- | 


ture, as a second Braham ; and he really sang 
very delightfully ; but he could not stand the 
flattery attendant upon it, and the haid 
drinking which He thought necessary, poor 
fellow, but which is well known to be the 
singer's greatest enemy. le frequently 
attended two or three dinners in one day ; 
and, in short, he altogciher verified the old 
proverb of fa short life and a merry one 3 
and descending in the scale of society ste » by 
step, he exchanged his elegant taver rn-diuing, 
for evening clubs and free-and-casys, till, 
ejected from the public-house parlour, he 
sunk into the 
and the associator with the 


‘ 


PUGS, F vil ‘st of 
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: —he cared not who ——arnd. ae 


ould « ? lig . } } 


What. 
His business had been enti ircly lost lone 
before this utter devrad: wion: thon ch hie 

erote time to time, With gres 
uphel ld him; aud he was, at the 
period spoken of, a pensioner on their bounty 
and on t! he oce —— treats sul procured by 
his failing voice; till, at length, fiiedine he wag 
attacked by wrim disease, a nd having become 
50 lost to all cd: ‘CCNCY of fi 2) ling, as to Nake 
it Impossible for his tricnds to take hin lito 
their houses, the 
only resource, where he is now paid for hy 
those friends ; an older man in const tution 
tian his father, though stil by age he ought 
to be mumnbered amony our youths. 

After he had left the room, the overseer 
told ine that, though he cowld not find it in 
his heart to refuse this lost being his request, 
yet that he knew he would only i) begging 
round amouy his old friends and ACG; Int- 
ance, the consequence of which would, in all 
pp ‘obability, be sever i days of Intoxie: ition 
before his re turn, when he would awain come 
to the workhouse in the same sickly state, 
from which, by good eare and attention, be 
had been ere: utly relieved. 

Let this conimunication, every syllable of 
Which is true, sik deeply into the hearts of 
all my young male readers, who are entering 
into life, and who m: ay happen to have tolerable 
veloes. Singing is a beautiful, but as L have 
showed, a dangerous talent; far be it from 


trlends brad. 
sacrifices, 


parish Worshouse was his 


me to assert that there are not many good 


At the time I speak of, | 


frequenter of common tap- | 
| H 


singers, both public and povee, who are 
prudent men; I have only sketched, fecbly 
indeed, and slightly, what Aus been the result 
of musical talent of this sort, and which, 
therefore, may be the result again; and | 
have good reason to know, thar a fate similar 
to the one I have related, has befallew many 
& man besides him of whoin [ have been 
writing, whose youthful pride has been - 
called a good singer. J. M. 


ent 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CARRINGTON’S DARTMOOR’ 
STANZAS ON READING THAT BEAUTIFUL POEM, 
By Mrs.Carey, Author of Lasting Impressions. 


Poet of Nature, hail! Thy thrilling lay 
Falls on my heart; and, fora while, subducs 

The sense of care, th it each returning day 
Wakes meto know. Led by thy gentle musty 

And Fancy’s mage aid, once more f stray 

Mid fiir Devonia’s shi vies, and gaze ancw 

On each enchanting scene, that charm'd my 

youthful view. 


Belov'd Devonia! In life's haleyon hours, 
*}was mine to wander in thy love ly v les 5 

Where early spring expands her infant ow lsy 
And health comes wafted on the tepid g gales. 

And still L love thee, thongh my feeble og 

Fail when I strive to speak that love, or tell 

How oft, on days gone by, fond mem'ty loves 

to Send. 








7 one. - 1 Jeyjous 
Haunts of my youth! hills, dales, ane de 


streams ! 
Farewell ! 
more 
You spread your ¥. 
dreams, 
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perchance for aye, —Tor me 


yried charms—yet oit 
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wney all those charms restore, 
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Glows aud birgit o eo 
si 

DCU, 


er morn, iunie 
it changing 


the eastern sky 


q Sumu 
in sam tints that mock the 


Wito the 3 
> izer's eye. 

Dev oni ‘4! thou eanst boast full muny a name 

Jo art and genius deate=vumes that shall 


jive 
Lolo 


In days #¢ rminte >: ahe, ' «he yoice of Fame 

To Carmnyton, the deathless mced shall give 
Iie bieuthes lofty strain, and well may claim 
To rank with proudest baids, whose veise sub- 


line 
Sliall lives till Nature sinks, subdued by con- 


gn’nng Time. 


patrons of Genius! sayy shall cere, shall pain, 
Pievy on a neaee that fecls the sacred glow 
Of inspirs ation? Shall so pure a strain, 
To taste and virtue truc, ubleeded tlow ? 
No! be it yours to bid a cheering train 
Of new- boin hopes arise 5 till, fee aS Uiry 


His buoyant spirit soar above the reach of 


care. 
Hest es ’ ” id L0iA, 182 


ee A Te 


AIR. 
O! BREATHE again that tender strain ; 
Its stl indlus lice throw, 
To case a hoart O’erpiess’d with pain, 
A heat o‘ufiaught with woe. 


ee 


Fe there is such a gentle charm, 
So much of fe cling given, 
That whispring angels taste tre bi ihn, 
A bala that breathe 's of Heaven! 
York, 8 March 240i. WATT. 
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FINE ARTS. 


FXHIPTIION OF MODELS AND CARVINGS. 





Werhave been much gratified by a small col- 
lection of architectural and anatomical models 
now eahibiung at Mr. Wleft’s, 112, High 
Holborn. The principal obk«t 


the thimeeuth part of an inch to one foot. It 
conveys a very good idea of the building, with 
the piazza in front, and its colonnades. In 
point of arch, tectural beauty, this chureh is 
certainly inferior to St. Paul's. Ifthe principal 
ticade is fyittered into too many trifling parts, 
the lateral ones are still worse. The whole 
Structure is crammed with litle windows and 
Niches, one above the other: and the hori- 
iontal lines of the building are inte rrapted by 
perpetual bre aks. The ¢ 
tuhen aff, so as to admit a view—a partral 
one, it must be confessed, of the interior. 
the chief ob jection we have to this model 
8, that it is white ofa glaring colour. <A re- 
piesentation in cork, of the Arch of Titus, is a 
ork of art, beyond all com iparison, supe ror 
the preceding one, and cert: unity the finest 
went of ple llopl: istic we ever beheld. 


Al 
I the architectural members and ornaments. 
j« 


sD 


r-hefs on the driezve, Xe .. are carved in 

© Most exquisite manner: and the whole is 
Ot Leautiful oan dor: oat colomed., Tie 

ct struction, and the jon ting of the stones, 
“Cy are sho Wn with great appearance of ex- 
eee 8. There are several frames, Contain- 
: . _foups and other su ibjects, in paper or 


“Sy Some of the latter of which are Ce! 


V clever: but = a - ° 
; t carvings in rl sod. froin 
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isa model of 
St. Peter's, at Rome, executed on the scale of 
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pictures by Wouvermanns, are chefs-d’wu- 

vre: and exhibit a finish and labour almost 
incredible. The manner in which some of 
the trees and principal figures in front are 
quite detached from the bac kKground is truly 
astonishing, Nor is it merely the curiosity 
of the execution that delights: for the taste 
and feeling which the artist has exhibited ex- 
cite our admiration, as much as his dexterity 
does our wonder. There are some exceed- 


| inely curious and surprising anatomical mo- 


; de Is, 


exhibiting the structure of the eye and | 
ear; but to upprechite their merit: requires 


| some acquaintance with the internal structure 


———— 


of the parts. We understand, however, that 
several of the first anatomists have expressed 
their admiration of their correctness. This 
is certainly not an exhibition calculated to be 


very popular or to ple ase the m: any, but we | 


have no hesitation in saying, that although 


may spend an hour here very agreeably and 
profits tbly. 


—_-_ 


No less than forty pieces by the celebrate “d 


Danish sculptor, Thorvaldse nm, are exhibited | phies. 


out the Danish Academy of Arts at Copen- 


ee 


_ dagry Roads, in the Bight of Benin, the 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 





The New Expedition into the Tnterwor of 


raion — Despatches have been received from 
Captains Clapperton and Pearce, dated [a- 
20th 
of November last. On that day they were to 
land at Badagry, where they found Mr. Iout- 


son, a Britésh merchant, who not only ar- 


~ ranged for them a safe passage in palanquins, 
‘through the King of Bad: igry ‘'s dominions, 


nd of the model is | 


i 


| 


{ nly 


| f 
t 


but awrced to accompany them to the next 
kingdom, Ilio, or Fyo, about five days’ 
journey of twenty-five miles each, and there 
to settle a palaver with the king of that coun- 
try, who is in constant communication with 
Ny fie, and other parts of Hloussa. From 
him thes y learn, that once ar rived at Ilio, he 
upprehe nds there is little reason to fear any 
check to their future progress. From Hio to 


c 
| 
| 





bis researches to the kieroglyphics, properly 
so called, and proves, by alphabets and tables 
of writing, that the hie rogl yphic $ in general 
are nothing more ian ornamented letters, 
wceording to a principle of calligraphy, anc 
that they are the ornamented hieratic letters : 

and it farther appears in the sequel, that all 
the characters, both demotic and _hieratie, 
origipated in the most ancient Phenician al- 
phabet. Spohn, indeed, in deciphering the 
o-etta lnseription, had to set out with the 
demotic and Ineratie letters, whereas hitherto 
the inquivers had always taken the bull by 
the horns, and began with the hierogly phies. 
Now all combine into one whole: the sacred 
dislect{ which is founded on the hieroglyphic, 
differs from the old E ‘gypuian language, first 
exp ained by Spohn, in general only by an- 
uquity. Sey tfarth reckons about six thousand . 


hieroglyphic signs, as four or more figures 
the number of objects is so linited, a person | 


— 


(in the t 


Tasso is about nine days’ journey, and from | 


Tasso to Nytlee nine days’ more; so that the 
whole distance from the coast to Nyflee 1s 
twenty-three days, or about five hundred and 
seventy miles. At W hydah they met with a 
M. de Souza, a Portuguese: and also Mr. 
James, who makes so remarkable a figure in 
Mr. Bowditeh’s book, who both recommend- 


rect road to the Sultan Bello’s dominions 
was through a part of his: and as M. de 
Souza was most intimate with this sovereign, 
ne oilered to accompany any of the ce ntlemen 
o his ¢ apits al, Abomey, to ‘obtain pe rmiission 
rv them to pass through his territory ; for 

1s purpose Dr. Dickson was despatched 
with orders to jom the se in the interior. 
They were all in 


spa 


‘ 
1 
ti 


Dp, cp! ering of th Feyptian Thierog lyphic s 
Piofessor Seytt: nth, ot I eipsiz, editor of 


re papers of the late Protesser Spohn, cOon- 


taming his rese urches into the ancient iD “Vp- 

tian modes of writing, to which he was led | 

bv the Rosetta Juserlption, has Low extended 
‘4 


are often joined to form each letter. Professor 
Seyfiarth was greatly assisted by the papyri, 

already made known in demotie and hieratic 
writing, because real acts were found in 
them, which also exist written in hierogly- 
Champollion’s mode of deciphering 
the hieroglyphies could only explain, with 
probability, single proper names. This new 
mode of deciphering must excite the attention 
of all the learned in Europe: and is now 
published in the Latin language, with thirty- 
six lithographic plates, under the title of 
Rudimenta Lic re glyphices. (Leipsig, Barth. 

dto. 10 dollars ) To acquire a rapid view of 
the whole system, it will be advantageous to 
read Seyffurth’s own perspictous statement 
in No. 46, of The Leipsig Literary Journal 
for this year. As Seyflarth had been treated 
with the greatest liberality by the Berlin Aca- 
demy and Library, in the communication of 
the papyri, which are already quite unrolled, 

there he published observations on the EF. 2Vp- 

tian papyrus, in the Royal Library at Berlin, 

first numher of his Contributions to- 
wards the Knowledge, the Literature, Arts, 

Mythology, and History of Ancient Egypt, 

Barth, 1826, 4to. with four lithographic 
plates. He 0 set out on a tour to Italy, 
und especially to Turin, to see the famous 
Drovelli aes and the king assigned 
him a considerable sum for his travelling ex- 
penses. It is to be wished that this young 
and zealous apostle of the Egyptian hiero- 


¢lyphics, which are now become legible, may 


convince many unprejudiced inquirers, and 


find his Key always useful in that Italian 
eda visit to the King of Dahomey, as the di- | 


repository. 

The lovers’ of geography will be glad to 
learn the contirmation of the discovery of the 
peninsula of Calpe, by the learned M. Gail, 


who, in his fine Atlas of one hundred plates, 


the best health and high 


| tin ople, 


| 


announces a peninsula unperceived before 
him, even by C aptain Gauthier, the last author 
of the Periplu sof the Black Sea. M.Gai', 
desiring tg have an unexce ption: able testimony 
of his discovery, had obtained it from Ins ex- 
cellency the | rench ambassador at Constan- 
who las just sent him a very curious 
and de tailed plan of this peninsula, made cn 
the spot.—L rench paper. 
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LEESON. be 
THE BEE, 
OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Legist.tion.—A proof of the aceuracy with 
which parliamentary bills are prepared, ap- 
peared im the Tothill Fields’ Improvement 
Bill. It originally provided that certain 
commissioners, &c. should meet between the 
hours of ten and twelve ‘in the marning.’ 
That being considered rather too early tm the 
forenoon, in the committee, the hours were 
altered, substituting between the hours of 
twelve and two;—but ‘in the morning’ re- 
mained; and the provision which required 
the parties to mect so s on after midnight 
was only discovered just as the bill was 
about to receive the royal assent. 

Price of Masses. —Joan Lady Cobham, in 
1369, wills that 7000 masses be said for her 
soul by the canons of Tunbruge and Tan- 
fugge, and the four orders of friars in Lon- 
don, Preachers, Minors, Augustines, and Car- 
melites, who, for so doing, are to have no 
more than £29. 3s. 4d.. or not quite a penny 
per mass. But then these high-priced ser- 
vices embraced a large list of souls, her own, 
those of her father and mother, of all her be- 
nefactors, and all the faithful deceased. | 
Moreover, the priest might not sing ad /ihi- 
tum, but was tied down to certain particular 





forms ; and in 800 of these masses, 200 were | 

to be of the Holy Ghost, 200 of the Blessed | 

Virgin, 200 of All Saints, 100 of the Angels, | 

und 100 of Regutem aternum,  — | 
ANAGRAMS. 

Lo the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. | 
Dear Srr,—I have sent you a few anagrams | 
to fill a corner in your literary miscellany, | 
should you think them entitled to so honour- 
able a “place. Had I ventured upon the li. | 
cense given to this ancient but singular class 
of composition, I might have, perhaps, given | 
them closer aftinity to their subjects, but as | | 
preterred their simple analogy, if they pos- | 
sess any, to complex changes, accept them as | 

| 
| 
| 


such, Viz.:— 

Parliament, Partial men. 
Ministers, Merit sins 
Cliartered companies, Uotremediescanecarp. | 
Trade, ah! A cearth. 

Spitalfields weavers, We spirits live asad tite. 
The money ma:kets, No shyy mcck matter, 




















a accanmncbioat in a 


Worke just published.— Thomson's Etymons of 
English Words, te. 18\.—Afary Queen of Seceots, Line. 
7. Of —Morras'’s Experimental Researches on the 
Gow Worm. Lime 6s —Piegtess of Colomal Re- 
forni, 8vo.—Prior’s Burke, 2 vels Svo.14 8s —S theby's 
W eland’s Oberon. 2vels lls —Banks’s Genealogical 
Peerage, 4to WV 3s, reyal, 5¢ Sy —Segur’s Russia, 2 
vols. 103.—Bond's Ancient Geography, 4te. 4s. 6d — 
Jackson's Remarks on the Vaudois, 7s.—Peerage of 
scotland, 2 vols ots —Mortimer's Devotional Sermons, 
l2ine 5).—James's Naval [istory, 6 vols. 47. fs. 
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PPLE THIRD ANNUAL EXULBITION 
of the SOCTETY of BRITISIT ARTISTS, in 








SUPPOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST. IS NOW | 


OVEN. feom EIGHT O'CLOCK in the MORNING 
until DUSK —Adwmissionu. Is. —Catalogue, Is 
T. C. HOFLAND, Secretary. 





On the Sth of May, three vols. post Svo 
TUE, BOYNE WATER; A TALE. 
By the Authors of the O'Hara Family. 


London: W. Simpkiv and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





LIFE OF BURKE, 2nd EDITION, ENLARGED. 
In 2Jaige vols 8vu. price 28s. 
\ EMOIR of the Right Hon. EDVUND 
‘ BURKE, with Specimens of his Poetry aud 
Letters, and an Estimate of his Genius and Talents, 
compared with those of his great Cotemporaries, 
By JAMES PRIOR, Esq. 
With Autographs and a Portriit. The Second Edition, 
enlarged to 2vols. by a variety of origuial Letters, 
pees aly Papers, and other additional matter. 
London: printed tor Baldwin, Ciadock, and Juy. 





DISCOVERIES IN NORTIT AFRICA. 
This day is published, in large 4to on 56 plates Land- 
somely coloured, and half bound, price £5. 15s. 0d ; 
or, with the boundaries ontlined, £3. 3s. 


QM ITH'S GENERAL ATLAS: contain- 
‘ ing Maps of all the Empires, Kingdoms, &c. 
throughout the WORLD, particularly describing the 
Discoveries of Major Denham and Capt. Clapperton, in 
North Africa; together with separate Maps of the New 


| Republics of America ; the whole carefully drawn from 


the latest and most approved authorities 
Printed for C. Snith, Mapseller, No 172, Strand. 
Where may be had, corresponding in size, 
A CLASSICAL ATLAS, coloured and half-bound, 
price £1. 18s ; ov, bound with the General Atlas, £5. 5s. 





| Just published. ino 4te. TSs boards, uniformly printed 


wih Dr. Todd's Edition of Jolinson’s Dictionary, 
]* TYMONS OF ENGLISIL WORDS 

4 By thelate JOHN THOMSON, MRE and AS. 
Piivate Seeretary te the Marquis of Hastiugs, in India. 

*,* The object of this work is to trace the descent of 
Poglish words; thei affinity with the dierent dialects 
of Gothic spoken in Europe; and the connection be- 
tween our own and some other tongues both of Eurepe 


} aint Asia,—without tutroducme any remarks wheie the 


2eueral meaning ts obvious. 
Printed for Oliver aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and Long- 
mau, R es, Orme, Brown, and Given, London. 
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YOUNG ARTISTS INSTRUCTOR. jay 
ee ee ee eeeee ed io 
raldnr ,vblong Svo. 0 
FLORA'S FOOTSTEPS: balf bound. me 
oblony Svo ; 
VIEWS FROM NATURE: 


bound, baiperial dle, 


toval 


oe meme a ee N eek ene ties 0 16 
PICTURESQUE VIEWS: by Calvert, tae. 60 
boul, obloug Sve paca ies ’ c 

nt - eeRee : ee eeeeeese . ‘ 
“THE AMATEUR DRAUGHTSMAN, jar 
bound, oblong 8VO.... 6.66 Picemnetaatont 1. O15 
CALVERT S INITIATORY DRAWIAG. 


BOOK, by which Learners may teach then. 
selves the Eleimeuts of that ¢ evant Accome 
plishisent. To t2 Numbers § 


‘ wi | lil, ea 

Ditto, six coloured, cach Ae: ak, se ; 4 
Fa : val , 7 OORte eee « 

BRITISH SCENERY: by Calvert. Tiree 
| Nuuibers, e.e h “eee ©@eeeeee CCR ecececese esde< 0 9 ( 
CALVERT S LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING . 

BOOK, First Series, publishing in Nuuibers 
Oc cataied caoweeee **e*tese “hae 0 f 
Ditto, Second Series, in Numbers, each is el .0 06 > 
Ditto, Tistvd Reries .. cc. écesece COCR picts 0 | 0 


FOOT STEPS of FLORA, or, the Art of Flower 
Paimting rendered Easy. Six Numbers, each 0 


_ ar 16 
EXAMPLES for Diawing the Haman Figure 

eee Feats, CHEM «occas kde. .acece Sib at ne "0 10 
FIGURES in Groups, Six Numbers, each ..0, 00] 6 


THE OLD MASTERS: 

.l Sertes of Copus trone the bed Puintings of the 
Spanish, ltaltan, Dutch, and Bien ish Schools, ace 
curately coluured, to represent the Originals and 
mount d ou stout tented Dr au try Pajn r. ' 

| Seven Shillings and Sirpence €ich —Subjecks ovcus 

Ppyergds Liuches by &, . 

1. Landscape and Cattle: Bergoens. 

2. A Seaport: Claude Lorragu. 

3. A Seapouts Vesuet. 

4. Going Hawhing : Wou 

5 A Calm: Van de Velde. 

i. Landscape: Ruysdael, 

7. Rurus: Robert 
S Landscape: Lobbima 
9. Nneep Sheanng: Velvet Bu Uehel 
10) Landscape: Van Goyeu. 
HL. Meriy-macimng: Teasers, 
12. Gong to Market: Cryp, 
FASHIONABLE RESORTS - 

Illustrated tin smalt oblo- ¢ Di awings, tastefully co- 

lourcd, sta on a Sheet. ° , 

Sir Shillings cach Shvet; or, bys Gd. each, mounted. 

1 Phastiogs v 

. Windsor. 
Toubridge Wells, 
Brightou. 1 

5. Rauisgate, i i 

GO Margate. 
7. Netley Abbey. 1S) Bath. 
8. ‘Pintern Abbey. 14. Cutten, 

LOCAL AND PICTURESQUE VIEWS: 
Splendiddy coluared aud mountet, Ws each —Sube 
Jeet We dliches oy VW. 

1. Tintern Abbey, North: east View 
2. Rosia Castle, wear Eauinbureh, 
3. Bitham Palace, Keat wis 

} 

) 

> 

7 


veyians. 


a 


Leaimingtou. 
1O. Kenilworth aud War. 
Wich. 
. Chetteuham. 
Malvern aud Worces- 
ter. 


—" 
we GW HW 








Ni liey \ i bey mn criot View. 
St Alba's Athey Ciurels. 











* Ly slic Cuistie Ket 
) ’ ° . SON" 9 cet. 
P r “ e *ore -. , so 5 . 0 ee. “ 
i s l am Diary ais \ Royal Se pie nial duration | can I inter Abbe y; South-east Vv .ew., 
solution, SUPERIOR LITHOGRAPHS, 8. Elthain Valace, Kent, South-west View. 
Speculations, O spec ial nuts. } Published by W COLE, 10, Newgite Street, London; © 9 Newark Abbey, South-east View. 
te i aay . ’ 
The budget, Get the bud. } . and sold Iyy all Book and | rintse: ere, i0. Pouutarnns Abbey, \ OTK. 
Petition ~ Petit soin | The following are beantifally got up in Lithog phy, 1h. Rochester ( tstle, Kent 
CULLOUS, ty amd as no expeuse or patrons have been spared, will be 12, Waitham Abbey, North-cast View. 
“\ -\ ryt , @ ’ Md ’ } ‘ ‘4 . : > . ! , 
I am, dear sit, yours trudy . Pp. found well worthy theattention of the public, floas 13. Metrose Abvey, South \ ew, 
— = —— } the verysupenor manner in wiich they are executed 14. Otford Castle, Kent, Bast View. 
"LEK! LOROLOGICAL 2/URNAL, TINT? ; — Pe , Vvornmw?p (15 Kidare Abbey, North west View. 
aciaaie ‘a 7 : Ta | ° ‘ F2 UENS, illustrative of ANCIENT £.8. 0.) 16. Lanercost Priory We View = 
e Pie clgaleet - “ iv SPLENDOUR, 20S8ubjeets, of unequalled | $2. Siuececias Catiodead — 
2sei¢gelizoecie © & = beauty. privted om imperial folio, tinted 1 Ik. Hayleybury Col} D watals t 
° } = . P= 3 Dew ~a—= & — - : ” . o, ys ybury Colivge, Tertfords! 1é, 
Day of thi =~ Si olen tl Se OT 5 paper, 5 Nes 10s dd. each, or half bound, 5 0 6 | Lo, Kenilworth Castie, J - View " 
Month. a = A152 Z A OF = PLORAS YEAR; , Montily Boaquet: com: (20. Kenilworth Castle, North View 
a = _ —_ - mosed of elegant Banches of Flowers for each 2 ‘rick Cast! : 
| " Hy ' b | 21. Warwick Castle, 
Month in the Year. beautifully coloured after 122. Warw ck Castle from the Garden of R T 
: } £ ~ . . ‘ bs - ale . ) a surce ) Ula 
April 14} 520 41 | 48 30 27!) Fair. the living Plants, half bound, supersroyal fol. 4 10.0 Loy 
ecoe 19) Ol vo | 49 oe &s | Do. gy bo 7 so 7 Mog settgh data ré pea Haly-a-Guinea cach. —2A4 Subjects, V3 Inches by 0 
. ‘ ro | ea ‘ aits The se OWE GALEN : iterui'y soe ; ee, n-ne 
see 16 48 ap 44 ee ls Showers coloured after the liv ng Piants, half-boun ; rot ar at — Sud cts, S avers meg 
a 17 45 52 43 _ 926 | Cloudy. super-royval falio te ae era ee el ge ee ee 2 9 0 | Buile _ G, ger oe best A vcs ; 
i : A - sone 4 "o” aD ca ea Tae o.% i UGS ID rea ai , a wreal pled) § 
esee 1s 44 a> 43 }j ee 26 Fair. ST DIES, \ wn tm i ul Piisiisis: by Calvert, other Lithogra cee 6 . uel i say red 
19 oa) + 44 | nD! Cloudy A Subjects, imperiabdto aif bound,....... 1100 aaa siapiie Drawings, plan and cod ne 
ween” a os et | Reker «s otane Ae RURAL SCENERY, coloured: by Calvert, Printed for W. Cole 10, Newgate Street, and so %) 
cose aut 48 | S27 % ee 4D Fair. balf-bound, reyal 4to ..... eaeesue cai eeKens ~1 S$ 6 | ad Booksellers in the Kingdom, 
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This vaner is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free. Country aud Foreign Readers may have theunst unped edition in Monthiy or Qu irterly Parts. 
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